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MAKING THE SICK WORK 


In one county of New York state 1,600 cases of serious ill- 
ness occured in 16 months. The patients lost 41,244 days. That 
was more loss than the county could afford, so the sick were put 
at work. Their job was to lie down and be counted—to give 
the facts as to the extent, cost and care of sickness, on which a 


county program of prevention could be drafted. 


In other words, the first report of 


THE DUTCHESS': COUNT SURVEY. 
A feature of the The Survey for October 16— 
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The GIST of IT— 


BEGINNING New Year’s day, a screduia 
of minimum wages for women and- 

minors employed in department stores will 

go into effect in Massachusetts. Page 35. 


SCOTT NEARING is to give a course of 
lectures under the auspices of the Bal- 
timore Social Service Corporation. Page 35. 


R. DAVIS’ report on the first quarter 
of her four-year sentence to the De- 
partment of Correction. Page 36. 


STATUTE law alone will not give sight 

to blind babies. In spite of it, the num-— 
ber of children admitted to schools for the | 
blind scarcely changes year by year. The 
need is for health departments to secure~ 
reports of every birth and be equipped with — 
nurses and hospital wards to treat every. 
first symptom of coming darkness. Page 
4 


eerie 


PLACING responsibility for the loss of = 
_ the Eastland is now in the hands of the — 
courts. A review of the situation and of 
Secretary Redfield’s complaint of summary — 
treatment. Pages 45 and 55. : 


TT HE annual report of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation on the 22 million Americans 
who went to school and college last year 
bristles with figures. In fact the only sta- 
tistics lacking appear to be the amount of 
soap and water used to achieve so many 
“shining morning faces.” Page 49. 


DR. ALETTA JACOBS tells how she 

plucked up courage to call the 
Woman’s Peace Congress at The Hague. 
Page 46. 


JOHNS HOPKINS University and Gou-~ 
cher College have established courses — 
for social workers which give Baltimore a | 
school of civics and philanthropy. Page — 
49, : 


HARVARD has signed Joseph Lee and 
George E. Johnson as a team to teach 
play and recreation. Page 49. 


J NDUSTRIAL hygiene held a prominent 
place in the discussions of the American 
Public Health Association. Page 53. 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S State Conference | 

of Charities showed a temper that will — 
not much longer brook sending wayward 
girls to the penitentiary and loosing the 
mentally unfit on society. Page 53. 


Gee Soe Stee) een (eee ee ae 


HEN a girl grows up—graduates from ~ 

college and turns from ancient history 
to modern—looks into the way her menfolk 
have run things, she makes such discoveries 
in the American commonwealth as Lord 
ae never dreamed of, good man that he 

There’s “the stupid prehistoric monster” 
of her town government, the control of the 
bosses, and at the bottom of all else the 
brewery money, which is sheer waste and 
bound to go. The direct primary was the 
beginning of the end of money in elections, 
and votes for women will finish rubbing 
the dollar marks off the ballot. Page 39. 
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COTT; NEARING IN COLLEGE 
OPENING WEEK 


WHEN THE UNIverRsitTy of Penn- 
sylvania opened last week Scott Near- 
ing was absent from his customary 
place on the faculty of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, but 
the week brought forth two interesting 
announcements concerning him. 

The first announcement is that he is 
to deliver in Baltimore a course of six 
free public lectures on present industrial 
conditions and problems. They are to 
be given under the auspices of the Social 
Service Corporation and a community 
committee made up of some fifty social 
workers and representatives of civic and 
improvement associations, labor unions, 
city and state departments, public and 
private schools, and churches of all de- 
nominations. 

The second is of the early publication 
of a book, the Nearing Case, by Light- 
ner Witmer, head of the Department 
of Psychology of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The announcement by the 
publisher, B. W. Huebsch, states that Dr. 
Witmer “has prepared a complete state- 
ment of what led up to Dr. Nearing’s 
dismissal and the facts in all their ramifi- 
cations,’ and that the book “contains 
practically the indictment, the evidence, 
the arguments and many interesting 
documents, among them the now historic 
letter from Dr. Nearing to Billy Sunday 
which, according to some, led to the 
trustees’ action.” 

The Baltimore lectures will be given 
on six successive Monday evenings be- 
ginning November 15. They follow on 
the initial course in the Social Recon- 
struction Series under the Social Service 
Corporation, given last year by Edward 
T. Devine. John Daniels, director of 
the corporation, says of the Nearing 
lectures: 


“Mr. Devine’s six lectures on The 
Normal Life, which are now published 
in book form under that title, drew 
audiences of as many as 1,700 people. 
They layed a broad foundation for more 
specialized courses in subsequent years. 


-There was general agreement that in- 


dustrial conditions would be the most 
timely, interesting and profitable subject 
for this year, in view both of the con- 
stantly growing public attention which 
industrial problems are receiving, and of 
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the unprecendented questions raised by 


the European war. Dr. Nearing was 
selected as the lecturer after an inquiry 
extending over several months and cov- 
ering the entire country. 

“Before deciding upon Dr. Nearing, 
the committee in charge looked very 
carefully into the circumstances of his 
non-reappointment on the University of 
Pennsylvania faculty last spring, and the 
resulting debate which has attracted the 
interest of the whole country. Without 
going into the general question, I may 
say that the committee found nothing 
which made it feel that Dr. Nearing was 
in any way disqualified for the Baltimore 
lectures, or that it would in any way be 
unwise to invite him to deliver them. 

“The title which he has chosen for his 
course is The Industrial Régime: a dis- 
cussion of the Relation between Indus- 
trialism and Human Well-being. The 
scope of the lectures is indicated by 
their titles: The Man and the Machine, 
The Laborer and His Hire, Industrial 
Leadership, Poverty, Riches, and Indus- 
trial Democracy. As a whole, the lec- 


tures should constitute a notable survey 
and analysis of the outstanding features 
of the industrial situation of today, and 
an indication of the direction in which 
fundamental and lasting progress is to 
be achieved.” 


Marcus in New York Times 
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INIMUM WAGE IN THE DE- 
M PARTMENT STORE 
DEPARTMENT STORE employes 
are the third class of workers in Massa- 
chusetts to benefit by the minimum wage 
law. As in the case of the brush and 
laundry industries, the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission has voted 
to accept the recommendations of a 
wages’ board which has just submitted 
rates for women and minors employed in 
retail stores. The new schedule will go 
into effect January 1, 1916, the date set 
by the board. 

The minimum wage rate proposed for 
the pay envelope of a woman employe 
is $8.50 a week for those who, after 
reaching the age of eighteen, have had 
one year’s experience in a retail store. 
The minimum wage for inexperienced 
workers,aged eighteen or older, is $7 a 
week; for a minor between seventeen 
and eighteen, $6 a week; and for a 
minor under seventeen, $5 a week. 

These rates, as stated in the report 
of the board, are for full-time work, by 
which is meant the full number of hours 
per week required by employers and per- 
mitted by law. Extra or part-time work- 
ers shall receive at least the same scale 
of pay pro rata for the time actually 
employed. If compensation is deter- 
mined or supplemented by commissions 
on sales bonus, premium or other meth- 
ods, there must be a guarantee and pay- 
ment of the full weekly rate. 

“It has not seemed necessary,” de- 
clares the board assigned to this study 
of the department store business, “to de- 
tail the necessary cost of living, but it 
considers it to be at least as much as, 
and probably somewhat above, the mini- 
mum set forth. The board feels that 
the schedule of wages adopted is as high 
as the retail stores of the state will be 
able to pay until industrial and busi- 
ness conditions shall have shown a mark- 
ed improvement. Moreover, it should 
be noted that these rates will mean a 
very large increase in earnings for many 
of the employes, especially for the min- 
ors and inexperienced, and a correspond- 
ingly increased burden of expense for 
the employers which they cannot easily 
or immediately shift to their customers 
or offset by economics in other operat- 
ing expenses or by means of the increas- 
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ligious work at the San Francisco Exposition under the direction of Guy B. 


St. John. 
of religious work, 


of all denominations. 
day to say that he had visited every 


ed efficiency of the workers. When this 
adjustment to the higher wage scale has 
been accomplished, however, and when 
the business is in a more prosperous con- 
dition, the rates herein may and per- 
haps ought to be, advanced to a some- 
what higher level.” 

Under the Massachusetts statute there 
is no power to enforce these recom- 
mendations, except that the Minimum 
Wage Commission may publish the 
names of employers who refuse to com- 
ply. 

The board has been sitting since 
March. On it were representatives of 
some of the largest retail stores in 
Massachusetts, their employes and the 
public. The latter were represented by 
Caroll N. Doten, professor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, chair- 
man; Mrs. Frank M. Hollowell president 
of the Consumers’ League of Massachu- 
setts; and B. Preston Clark, president of 
the Plymouth Cordage Company. 

The work of the Massachusetts Mini- 
mum Wage Commission in regard to the 
candy trade is being hampered by the 
filing of a bill in equity in the Supreme 
Court by 26 candy manufacturers. The 
bill asks for an order restraining the 
commission from proceeding further in 
the organization of a wages board to 
fix the rate of pay for candy workers. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


than forty boards and other organizations joined in the exhibit of re- 


Illustrated lectures by representatives of each body, Chinese and Japanese 
school exercises, Negro glee clubs, motion-pictures and still exhibits told the story 
chiefly from the angle of social service and community studies. 
The large picture shows the center of the exhibits, a gathering place for visitors 
At the right sits a man 89 years old who dropped in one 
world’s fair since the centennial of 1876. 
Above is Mrs. Adjutant Simpson, who is in charge of the Salvation Army exhibit. 


RELIGIOUS WORK SHOWN 
AT THE 


YOUR MONEY ?”’ 


col) THEY GET ANY OF 


“Dip THEY GET any of 
your money?” is the title of a pamphlet 
just issued by the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, reporting a soliciting 
scheme unearthed by their bureau of in- 
vestigation. 

It seems that’ during the past year, 
agents claiming to represent a “Chil- 
dren’s National Tuberculosis Society” 


have made a systematic canvass of 
Cleveland, gathering in about $500 a 
month from the sale of a booklet en- 


titled Our Tuberculosis Children, and 
claiming that after expenses were de- 
ducted, all proceeds and contributions 
were used to maintain a sanatorium in 
New Mexico “where worthy tuberculous 
children are cared for free of charge.” 

“All you need to do,” the society’s lo- 
cal manager told the chamber’s agent, 
who was ostensibly working as his em- 
ploye, “is to hold! these books in your 
arm this way, pull one out and say: 
“‘Won’t you buy one of these books to 
help sickly children?’ and you will see 
how fast you sell them.” 


Investigation local and in other cities 
where the society had been active, show- 
ed that the sanatorium, or “home” was 
a heavily mortgaged property given the 


society by an unsuccessful denomina- 
tional college; that a year and a half 


after the society first issued its booklet, — 


there were only two or three children 
in the 
invoices 


finding many vouchers and 


“home”; that the society’s ac- ) 
counts were in bad condition, auditors | 


missing; that commissions of 40 or 50° 


per cent were paid the selling agents; 


and finally, that the “doctors” named ~ 


on the society’s letterhead were men of 


no professional standing—they are not ~ 


specialists in tuberculosis and one of 
them, apparently, is not a doctor at all. 
The ethics of the Cleveland manager of © 
this society may be inferred perhaps, by - 


his own words: 
“This world owes every man a living. 
. . Why, I give a man credit if he 
can fool the public and get rich, don’t 
you? No one will ever miss that 
dime, so why should anyone else kick?” 
Upon the evidence, the police ordered 


the society to cease EEN OE in Cleve- 


land. 


R. DAVIS’ FIRST YEAR 
THE ISLAND”’ 


Or Becky EpELSON 


‘ON | 


and her? 


hunger strike, of stopping the traffic in~ 


drugs, of riots in the city penitentiary, of 
past. “horrors” 


fash 


at Bedford Reformatory — 


while Miss Davis was superintendent ~ 


there, of Frank Tannenbaum, the I. W. 
W. leader, and his “disclosures,” of the 
professional idiosyncracies of Warden 


Hayes—in short, of all matters involy- | 


ing friction and disquiet, the public has 
heard much during the twenty-one 


months that Katherine B. Davis has” 


been the first woman commissioner of 


correction of the city of New York.* 

Of constructive plans for the better-— 
ment of her department and of progress 
achieved, little has been said. Her first — 
annual report, just from the press and ~ 
covering the year 1914, tells a different 
story from the one newspaper readers 


have been obliged to piece out. 

Seven district prisons, three city pris- 
ons, three workhouses, 
and a reformatory for male misdemean- 
ants comprise the institutions under 
Commissioner Davis’ authority. They 
housed during 1914 a daily average of 
4,530 men and 808 women. The num- 
ber of inmates during the year was the 
greatest in the history of the depart- 
ment; the per capita maintenance cost 
was the lowest. 

The only organized use of productive 
labor found in the department when she 
took charge, says Commissioner Davis, 
was the employment of a portion of the 
prisoners in the manufacturing shops at 
the penitentiary. Current household 
work, such as cleaning, painting and 
cooking, was done by inmate labor in 
all of the institutions, as was a cer- 
tain amount of construction and repair 
work. The latter has been extended. 
One complete dormitory building, with 
a capacity ‘of 100, was erected by inmate 
labor on Riker’s Island at an approxi- 


a penitentiary © 


—_$————$ 
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mate cost of but $20 per capita accom- 
modation. Three other such dormitories 
will be completed this year at 50 per 
cent below the cost of similar build- 
ings constructed under contract. 


The employment of inmates on agri- 
cultural work was heretofore “entirely 
petty and casual,’ declares the report. 
In the establishment of the New Hamp- 
ton Farms branch of the New York 
City Reformatory, the first step has been 
taken towards putting inmates at pro- 
ductive farm work. During the year 
many boys were sent to develop this 
farm. The crops grown by them more 
than offset the total expense of the ex- 
periment. : 


The buildings, almost without excep- 
tion, are of antiquated construction, 
faulty in design, unsanitary and over- 
crowded. A plan for the physical re- 
organization of the institutions of the 
department has been worked out in com- 
plete detail. This will increase the 
normal inmate capacity from 5,420 to 
7,880, at a net increase to the value of 
the institutional property—$14,716,000— 
of only $433,284.85. The per capita cor- 
porate investment of the city in its de- 
tention and correctional institutions will 
thereby be reduced from $2,716 to 
$1,922. 

One of the main achievements of 
Commissioner Davis’ administration so 
far has been the securing of state legis- 
lation applying the indeterminate sen- 
tence to prisoners sent to the city work- 
house and penitentiary, and the creation 
of a paid board of parole for New York 
city. Only last year over 40 per cent 
of persons received at the workhouse 
were “repeaters.” Some had had more 
than twenty previous sentences; the his- 
tory of the department records the case 
of one woman who had been sentenced 
to that institution 104 times. The court 
congestion caused by these cases will, 
it is expected, be relieved, and oppor- 
tunity will be given to minister more 
directly to the moral and physical wel- 
fare of the prisoners. 

Commissioner Davis has 
grappled with the drug evil. 
of dismissals from the service, with 
criminal convictions, improved the 
morale of the institutions. The free im- 
portation of certain articles in which it 
is easily possible to secrete drugs, has 
been abolished. A system of medical 
inspection and segregation of drug ad- 
dicts has been instituted. 

The fact that of 489 consecutive new 
admissions to the workhouse, 388, or 
80 per cent, were found to be suffering 
from contagious blood and local dis- 
eases, indicates to some extent the medi- 
cal problems of the department. Yet 
‘only since Commissioner Davis took 
_ office has there been such a medical in- 
spection of all women received under 
workhouse sentence as to permit a sani- 
tary classification of them. Additional 
hospital wards and accommodations 


\ 


resolutely 
A number 


have been installed at the workhouse 
and the branch workhouse on Hart’s 
Island. New hospital accommodations 
for other institutions, with a capacity 
of 300 beds, have been planned. 

A scientific and varied dietary, the 
instruction of cooks in the preparation 
of meals, the abolition of prison stripes, 
the installation of a comprehensive 
cost-accounting system, and the gather- 
ing of heretofore unrecorded vital sta- 
tistics, are among the other accomplish- 
ments of the year. 


“My personal experience of thirteen 
years of work at the New York State 
Reformatory for Women at Bedford 


with women who have broken the law,” 
says Commissioner Davis, “has proved 
to me the value of experiment with 
methods of organization, discipline and 
in a 
personal 


but 
under 


conditions 
one’s 


self-government, 
new institution 


trenches. 
the villagers. 
to send it to him the next day. 


BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES 


ITH the men at the front, the women of France are harvesting the crops. 

The three pictures here reproduced were taken between Paris and Nantes by 
the Rey. S. N. Watson, rector of the American Church in Paris, and used to illu- 
strate a brief article which he contributed to the Churchman. 

At the top are three families—seven women and a boy—making up a co-opera- 
tive team of harvesters. Below, at the left, is a soldier's widow with her children, 
cutting their crop with sickles; at the right a permissionaire, a soldier home on 
eight days’ leave to help his wife get in the grain. 

It it not only the farmers, however, who are doubling up in their work. Dr. 
Watson tells of a visit from the Abbé de Saint-fuscin, from Fontaine up at the 
Nérth, who is curé now for seven parishes. ‘ 
all gone—four killed in battle and the other three with their townsmen in_ the 
The abbé wanted the loan of a reaper and binder to pass about among 
Dr. Watson was able to buy one the day the request was made and 


The demands on Americans in France have been very heavy, but Dr. Watson 
feels that they are as nothing to what will be needed when the war is over, when 
the people come back to their devastated farms and villages. 


supervision are quite different from 
those in a department controlling varied 
institutions with century-old traditions. 
On taking charge of the department on 
January 1, 1914, I realized that many 
changes were desirable and set about at 
once to survey the situation, to deter- 
mine a policy and to plan out our course. 
To this plan we are steadfastly adher- 
ing. We are willing to experiment, but 
we believe in experimenting slowly and 
without incurring dangers which come 
from a too great impatience with diffi- 
cult conditions, and too great anxiety 
for improvement more rapid than is 
warranted by the human and physical 
machinery at our command. If new 
wine is poured too rapidly into old bot- 
tles we know the consequences. We 
believe in progress toward the highest 
ideals attainable, but we believe in mak- 
ing it in a sane and safe fashion, which 
is the surest road to permanent suc- 
COS 


The curés of the other parishes are 
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EW COMMISSION TO INVESTI- 
N GATE CRIME 


WHILE THE Chicago City Coun- 
cil’s committee on crime is valiantly de- 
fending its report from the attack of the 
seriously discredited civil service com- 
mission, as reported in THE Survey for 
September 25, an authoritative endorse- 
ment of the committee’s main findings 
has been given by two of the city’s 
judges. 

Moved by their own long and varied 
experience to grapple with the conditions 
investigated and reported by Professor 
Merriam’s committee, Chief Justice Ol- 
son of the Municipal Court and Judge 
Kersten, who has long served on the 
bench of the Criminal Court and until 
recently as its chief justice, have under- 
taken to carry out the following recom- 
mendation of the City Council’s commit- 
tee on crime: 


“That a joint commission be appointed 
by the chief justice of the Municipal 
Court and the presiding judge of the 
Criminal Court for the purpose of study- 
ing the criminal practice and procedure 
in the courts of Chicago and recommend- 
ing necessary changes in methods or 
in law for the better administration of 
justice; that such an inquiry should in- 
clude among other things the study of 
an improved system of criminal statis- 
tics, ac-ual methods and practices in po- 
lice and criminal courts and in the of- 
fices of city prosecutor and states at- 
torney, necessary changes in criminal 
law and procedure, operation of the 
parole and probation system, creation of 
consolidated court of Chicago and im- 
proved methods of electing judges.” 


Of the twenty-four commissioners ap- 
pointed by the judges, five are the alder- 
men serving with Professor Merriam 
on the City Council's crime committee; 
five are women—Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Andrew J. Graham, Minnie 
F. Low of the Jewish -Charities, Grace 
Abbott of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League, and Harriet E. Vittum of the 
Woman's City Club; feurteen are rep- 
resentative men, officials of the Bar As- 
sociation, the American Judicature So- 
ciety, the law schools, practicing attor- 


HERE’S a far high trail where the pines are, 
There’s a gray faint trail to the dawn, 
There’s a sudden hush on the hillside— 
The last star’s gone! 


Look! 


neys, the secretary of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, the superintendent of 
the Illinois Steel Company, the vice- 
president of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, and Allen B. Pond, president of 
the City Club of Chicago. 


In announcing these appointments, 
Judges Olson and Kersten said that “the 
scope of the work entrusted to the com- 
mission is large enough to embrace prac- 
tically everything pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of justice criminally in the 
city of Chicago, including even the mat- 
ter of the selecting of judges.” The 
investigation is shown by them to be es- 
pecially significant in view of the prob- 
ability of constitutional revision in the 
near future. “It means,” they say, “that 
the City Council is awake to the possi- 
bilities of co-operating with a constitu- 
tional convention and will be prepared 
with adequate data when the time comes 
tor fundamental changes.” 


HAT WAR ORDERS MEAN TO 
W A RURAL TOWN 

SALEM County, N. J., lies along 
the reaches of the Delaware river just 
above the bay. The first Quaker colon- 
ists settled there, and the county seat, 
Salem, remains yet a “pleasant little 
village settled by Quakers.” The 
county is truly rural with no large towns 
and no trolleys. It is away from main 
lines of traffic by railway or highway. 
Some of its highways are paved with 
oyster-shells which make excellent road- 
beds for light traffic. 


At the little village of Pennsgrove, on 
the Delaware opposite Wilmington, for 
years a small powder-plant was operated 
with about 200 men. This year there 
were great changes. Contracts were 
signed by the powder company which 
necess.tated extensive enlargement of 
the works. This caused a sudden de- 
mand for all kinds of labor for con- 
struction and operation. Today there 
are 9,000 men employed at Pennsgrove, 
and the monthly payroll has leaped to 
$500,000 with promise of further in- 
creases of men and wages before the 
end of the year. 


Salem county has been roused from 
its quiet by this inrush of new people. 
There are housing problems, sanitation 
problems, traffic problems, roads, bridges, 


schools,—all the problems that follow in — 


” 


the wake of a‘“boom.” The powder-works 
now cover some three miles of ground 
along the river, entirely enclosed with 
a high wire fence, carefully patrolled 
within by some 900 guards and highly 
illuminated at night against marauders. 
Building operations within the grounds 
of the company have meant a housing 


problem for Pennsgrove and the vil-_ 


lages for miles about. 

One of the incidental features of this 
great enlargement of the powder plant 
at Pennsgrove has been the inrush of 
all sorts of men seeking employment 
and of the presence of those who bat- 
ten on the wage-worker, all of which 
resulted in a sudden increase of the 
county jail population at Salem. 


mands. County officials had to meet the 
situation. As a new law permitting the 
working of jail prisoners on roads had 
come into force in July, the county offi- 
cials decided to try out the law, rather 
than go to the expense of enlarging the 
jail. 

County officials unitedly took hold, a 
portable bunk-house on wheels was con- 
structed, and now this roadside ‘“Pull- 
man” travels about the county, carrying 


the prisoners to places on the highways — 


where work is to be done. 

An under sheriff has charge of the 
prisoners and the bunk-house, and the 
county road supervisor directs the work. 
The prisoners work eight hours and have 
been promised a wage of fifty cents a 
day for approved work. Most of the 
prisoners sent out from the jail are 
serving time in default of fines for 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct. 

Since this road work was started in 
July, some of the prisoners have com- 
pleted their sentence and found employ- 
ment on farms nearby. The powder- 
works has drawn men of all trades from 
every community; of the county and 
even from distant cities and farm work- 
ers have become scarce. 


THE PEAK 


Mary Caronyn Davis 


today. 


And, follow, follow, the far trail seems to say, 


Follow, comrade, follow, and you’ll make the peak 


today! 


There’s a steep hard trail where the stones are, 
There’s a sharp crag gray at the bend; 
There’s a far fine mist where the road winds— 


What is at the end? 
Follow, follow, the dark trail seems to say, 
Follow, comrade, follow, and you’l] make the peak 


There’s ansunknown trail—but we’ll take it. 


It’s a steep hard trail—who’s afraid? 


today! 


There are deep sharp chasms to walk by; 
No one’s hands ean aid. 
Follow, follow, the far trail seems to say, 
Follow. comrade, follow, and you’ll make the peak 


The ] 
old jail was unable to meet the de- 
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HE woman suffrage movement 
| (which is credited with so 
| many evils and goods by its 
| enemies and its friends that 
one wonders reflectively how Agamem- 
‘mon and Hannibal, Gregory VII and 
|\Tippoo Tib ever contrived to get em- 
balmed in print without touching it) is 
hot afoot in Pennsylvania. Not hiking 
inor waving banners, nor even pleading 
|with the voters very much yet: but it is 
organizing, studying the men’s political 
machines county by county, and setting 
‘the women to think of our government 
‘as a utilitarian balancing of local groups. 
Politics is highly personal in Pennsyl- 
|vania, as in California. The personal 
ascendancy of most men prominent in 
state affairs is directly based upon a con- 
trol of boroughs, towns or cities, or even 
precincts of cities, with which they are 
in intimate touch every week of the year. 
|For that reason it is the easier for the 
women to analyze the accepted system. 
It is much easier for women to grasp the 
fact that So-and so’s power is rooted in 
Schuylkill county, for instance, than to 
| debate with themselves the steel tariff. 
|The power shows, when you look at it. 
Tariff lurks off in the fourth dimension 
_ somewhere. 

We are a state of standpatters and 
reactionaries, of course; and woman suf- 
frage is a radical reform. But we are 
a good-natured lot, with a general in- 
stinct that nothing our,women want is 
too good for them, nor to be denied in 
-niggardly precaution. Overlord, vassal, 
and ward leaderlet are thus predisposed, 
in a general way, to “do the handsome” 
by even the female cry for votes; though 
withal much puzzled to see why any 
woman would want such a trinket in her 
collection. “If you get that, it'll be aero- 
planes next,” one man phrased it to me. 

How all of them will throw their 
strength on the suffrage amendment in 
the referendum of November 2 is at 
this writing quite beyond prophecy. But 
at least the feudal structure of political 
Pennsylvania has given to the workers 


DISCOVERING 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Wise Woman Finds Mere Man Struggling 
to Make His Baffling System of Cogs, 
Gears and Straps Work Even Pass- 


ably for Daily Government Needs 
By Emily S. Fobnson 


who agitate for the new thing the pleas- 
antest, most courteous campaign women 
have anywhere seen. Only two or three 
general rules of the road obtain for the 
petticoated reformer. She must be well 
turned out, sartorially, for any public 
occasion: it is ladylike. She must not 
use the word “politics” if she can help 
it: for that is not ladylike. Above and 
beyond all, she must not mention wine, 
spirits, beer, high license, saloons, thirst, 
or saturation, prohibition or alcoholism: 
for those are sure trouble-makers among 
your friends, and not ladylike by a mile 
or two. 

That dreaded phrase, “The liquor 
question”! As if any ingredient in the 
local political pie were more a fact! 
And the early Victorian tones of voice 
prescribed for orthodox Pennsylvanians 
uttering those words on a social occa- 
sion ‘do so imply that Emma Goldman, 
hookworm, and hundred-per-cent-divorce 
are waiting in the next room to snatch 
us all! Buncombe, you know,—bun- 
combe which is equally dear to stand- 
pat men and perfect ladies. 

When the Civic League is having a 
brilliant tea-party at the Country Club, 
I may ask a verandaful: “What do 
you think of sewage disposal?” without 
offense. Though aesthetically inappro- 
priate to a tea-party, the subject is time- 
ly and impersonal enough for uplift clubs 
to discuss. We feel that sanitation is ‘so 
civic!” (Asa matter of fact it is hide- 
ously urgent. All our thickly settled in- 
dustrial areas lie upon stream-beds which 
are flood-swept in spring, and the daily 
drainage of each town, between floods, 
is merely sewered on to the nearest river 
without care where it may go next.) 

But had I asked the tea-party, “What 
do you think of the liquor question?” 
everybody would be unhappy. Every- 
body would know that I had said the 
wrongest thing at my disposal. Those 
magic words violate the social decen- 
cies; and besides, nobody agrees with 
anybody what the five syllables mean. 

Many a Pennsylvania woman, these 
last three years back, has turned her col- 
lege-trained mind upon the theory *of 
local government as laid down in her 
state’s laws: and then upon the practical 
machinery of local government as it 
rumbles and grates and deadlocks and 
turns again under the handling of its 


¢ 
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men masters. If in her student days she 
made any thorough inquiries into Roman 
imperial government or into the politics 
and the economics of France from 1750 
to 1830, if she read Stubbs on the Eng- 
lish Constitution, even if she knows more 
about the modern institutions of Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Germany and Sweden, 
than all her men folks together can im- 
part—if she has, I mean, some good his- 
torical parallels to judge by,—she turns 
upon her new maturer study of a de- 
mocracy wide, astonished eyes. 

The democracy has always been there, 
electing its council, subsidizing its politi- 
cal fire company of volunteers, pulling 
this and that string on its poor board, 
its school board, its election boards, its 
hospital boards, its trade board, its tax 
revision board, its health board; but its 
doings were nowhere revealed to woman- 
ly eyes. The men who filled local offices 
were many of them known to her in a 
personal, non-political sense. But how 
they governed, or how far they govern- 
ed, was never any of her business. 

Nowadays, our women are calling each 
other’s attention to local political ma- 
chinery. The yellow suffrage slip is. 
abroad in the land by thousands, each 
handed out by a party worker with a 
personal request that one sign one’s 
name and place of residence. And by 
thousands, women signers are asking: 
“What ward do I live in? And in what 
election precinct? What does legisla- 
tive district mean?” 

Those queries once occurring to the 
woman with a taste for history, they will 
not down. A mere brief answer which 
can be learned from the grocer’s boy, 
or the postman, or the policeman on the 
block, whets her interest precisely be- 
cause every male citizen seems to know 
it as a matter of course, and no woman 
of her acquaintance ever heard a whis- 
per about it. And so she begins original 
research in modern history, with her 
ward and her city as clinical units of 
study. 


Oh, and it surprises her! She knows 
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the city—its customs, taboos, pleasures, 
banks, shops, churches—knows person- 
ally its newspapers, its charities and hos- 
pitals, and the dinner-tables of its lead- 
ing citizens. But as a money-spending 
machine, tax-fed, her town strikes her 
fresh vision as a stupid prehistoric 
monster,—a great, greedy, wasteful 
gorilla-like anachronism, spoiling more 
material than it utilizes from want of 
thinking brains at the top. That the 
men, the men who have always been 
preaching household economy to her 
with those smug straight faces, should 
organize any permanent business so 
messily as they have this city-manage- 
ment plant! And then that they should 
forcibly keep the whole works out of 
bankruptcy by pouring in tens of thou- 
sands of new money every year to pay 
operating expenses and deterioration! 
Oh, a colossal discovery ! 

Next consider the factor of respons- 
ibility. Constantine, William of Nor- 
mandy and Hastings, Louis the Sun, 
Napoleon, Frederick of Brandenburg, 
Bismarck, those men who were the sys- 
tem-builders for races and for centuries 
in the world’s instructive past, did their 
ruling and set up their social orders by 
never delegating authority save to some 
strong man. He, accepting it, was re- 
sponsible for that authority’s use, literal- 
ly with his head and his hide, his chil- 
dren, goods, and lands. 

That sort of thing was not democracy, 
of course. But it was scientific manage- 
ment of human nature in bulk. It “de- 
livered the goods.” Moreover, it had 
somebody to punish if matters were mis- 
handled. It had a salutary vacancy at 
the top the morning after, to which some 
junior was promptly elevated with an 
intimation that there was to be no more 
nonsense in that office. Fancy, can you, 
the prefect of Iberia, or the proconsul 
of Thrace-Balkans, taking out a million- 
sesterce bond with a Corinthian surety 
company to satisfy Constantine of their 
loyal industry! Think what Frederick 
the Elector would have elected to do 
with Generals Derflinger, Schomburg, 
and Kannenberg, had these gentlemen 
been underwritten by the London gold- 
smiths (already dabbling in Lloyds’ risks 
in Pepys’ time) against defeat at War- 
saw! Could they have handed their 
master three paid-up policies, instead of 
taking the city? Or Napoleon, master 
draughtsman of a workable empire-re- 
public.—what would he say to commis- 
sion government of a city as mighty as 
his Paris of 1799, with no redress for 
malfeasance and mismanagement other 
than ten or thirty thousand dollars 
mulcted from the wrongdoers’ sureties, 
and the pleasure of keeping the erring 
brother perpetually in the public midst, 
out on bail? 

No guillotine, no Bernardotte with a 
willing file of veterans carrying rifles 
primed for a traitor, no penal galleys, 
nor lettres de cachet: what have 
we got left for a Napoleon to use in 


teaching responsibility to a modern city 
official? The suffragette discovering 
modern history looks about her in her 
own city for the power that enforces 
liability, for the legal blaming machine. 
And what does she see? 

Well, there is the grand jury, you 
know, once a quarter. They hear evi- 
dence, and maybe indict. And who 
makes the grand jury? The county’s 
sheriff sees the two jury commissioners 
draw it (or in a critical’ instance maybe 
they only “pull” it) from the jury wheel. 
Can you punish the sheriff and com- 
missioners for “pulling” the kind of 
grand jury that has charity to cover a 
multitude of sins? Certainly not; they 
aren’t responsible for what the grand in- 
quest does after it is drawn. Or can 
you punish the grand jury? Certainly 
not: you would shatter our liberties clear 
back to Magna Charta if you even spoke 
such a wish. They are free and sove- 
reign while they sit, act in privileged 
secrecy, and need not indict unless they 
choose to. Well, but can you punish 
your bad officials unless the grand jury 
finds a true bill? In no way. Can you 
punish anybody else? Why, no; for no- 
body is responsible. 

Nobody responsible for any govern- 
mental function in Pennsylvania,—that 
seems to be the ideal our men have work- 
ed towards in building their civic ma- 
chinery. If any taint of liability is left 
to disfigure some officer, you may be 
sure that it is a legal oversight, and that 
the machine isn’t finished. In five years 
more, with care, skill, and persistence at 
Harrisburg, there will be a board and a 
bureau atop of every activity from vil- 
lage dog-licensing to governors’ vetoes. 
Also, any official jerked up short for re- 
proof will be able to diffuse his obligation 
through lunar rings of men below him 
who ought to have called his attention to 
the alleged negligence, and through a 
whole solar system of men above him 
who ought not to have left the item to 
his department anyway. 

So much machinery, so much duplica- 
tion of function, such cumbersome checks 
and counterweights everywhere to safe- 
guard everything but the plain job itself! 
It is wonderful that men could build so 
baffling a thing of cogs, straps, gears, 
and levers as the Pennsylvania system. 
It is nothing short of miraculous that 
the male population averages so high in 
executive ability as to be able to work 
it even passably for daily purposes. 

But the thinking suffragist puts history 
back on the bookshelf and goes to hard 
work in canvassing a ward when she 
wishes to study that electoral unit of all 
democracy. It is hard work and slow 
work; but she learns things Taine nor 
Bryce nor Norton ever put in print. 
Assume that she really comes to know 
her ward, its people and activities, their 
finances and expenditures, such as the 
rent they pay, the kinds of food and 
drink they buy; how economically de- 
pendent they are, except in a rare 


‘within 48 hours after 


“boom” year, upon Pa’s-foreman’s con- 
tinuing goodwill; how they read the yel- 
low press; how the labor unions stiffen 
them on their feet, or else how they 
deadweight their unions; how, on elec- 
tion day, the labor unions are no more a 
binding force constraining a man’s ballot 
than is the accidental homogeneity, for 
instance, of red haired voters, or or 
lame people. Then knowing her ward, — 
the woman will come to know the three 
or four men in it who are its unsalaried 
governors, legislators, and judiciary,— 
the ward leaders of the two or three 
living political parties. She will know, 
too, that these men manage brewery 
money on election day. 

That fact of the brewery money star- 
tles a thinking woman. It is easy to 
understand maybe, that the leaders would 
have a harder task in maintaining prim- 
acy in their bailiwick if they had not so- 
and-so much a year to spend that they 
did not personally earn. But breweries 
are not in business to “play angel” to a 
ward’s promising young men. Year in 
and year out, what do the brewing com- 
panies buy for their own profit? 

Hardly votes, in the crude sense that 
a candidate might spend his own cash 
for himself: for no brewer, and rarely 
any relative of a brewer, seeks public’ 
office. Not popularity: because nothing 
has so stirred up resentment against the 
maltmasters as the spending of long 
campaign “rolls.” Not immunity from 
taxation: all brewing capital, and every 
step in the process of shipping and sale, 
are taxed so heavily now that the trade 
has little more to fear in peace times. 
Not the backing of one political party 
against legislative assaults of the other 
parties: for in order to buy Republican 
protection, let us say, Pennsylvania 
brewers would not only have to con- 
tribute vast sums to that one party treas- 
ury, but would have to cut off every cent 
from Washington, Keystone, Socialist, 
Bull Moose and Democratic funds, lest 
these secondary contributions cancel the 
first big benevolence. No such deal is 
attempted. 

Every Pennsylvanian knows that brew- 
ery money 
“droppeth like the gentle 

heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.” 

But what return do the brewers get 
for their expenditure? With each party 
spending its largess to defeat brewery 
dollars given the enemy, wherein lies a 
blessing? How can the breweries keep 
opening an Aladdin’s purse? 

As to the last matter, the customs prev- 
alent in our industrial towns afford par- 
tial explanation. Political town-money 
or ward-money, spent “in disseminating 
information” otherwise than through the 
mails, the $5 apiece paid to pollmen, and 
much of that spent “to get out the vote,” 
tends to go back to saloons and bottlers 
election day. 
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“Crossing the Bar” is an apt statement 
of the local specie market. Political 
small change is especially marked out 
in the workman’s ledger as trinkgeld, 
and to spend it he goes either to the bot- 
tling department of a local brewery or to 
a saloon. Thus the blessings come home 
to roost again, and the brewer may bal- 
ance income against outgo. 

Yet there are always some losses to be 
taken in the game, accidents aside from 
the regrettable habit of some voters in 
drinking wine or whisky. In my town 
a temperance man got $20 for staying 
home and not voting, and he spent it on 
a chicken-coop, without a backward 
glance at its logical source! Taking it 
by and large, I fancy the brewer is lucky 
whose political account shows anything 
like a balancing of credit to debit. 

Then what do brewers, considered as 
captains of industry, gain by their subp 
scriptions to Pennsylvania politics? 

To the woman suffragist who studies 
the contemporary situation as impartial- 
ly as she would study an 1890 govern- 
ment report embalmed in a book, there 
comes the amazing conviction that the 
brewers as a group get nothing at all for 
their money. One or another brewery 
may get a few new customers in a given 
city by financing the triumphs of a bur- 
gess or a mayor; but another brewery 
loses those saloons simultaneously. The 
same money put into fancy calendars, or 
Christmas premiums to retail trade, would 
have been better advertising for both 
manufacturers. Ordinary competition, 
aside from politics, has won the brewers 
as much trade as there is to get until the 
population increases appreciably. The 
trade will not, I think, ever be larger 
than now in the anthracite coal counties. 
General economic pressure, the large 
Catholic total abstinence societies, the 
rules of railroads, street car companies, 
and some industrial plants, all work to 
establish a sort of deadline beyond which 
annual consumption cannot rise. 

The breweries have, in fact, arrived 
at the same competitive level as the shoe 
industry, or the stove manufacturers, or 
the graniteware kettle men, or the win- 
dow glass mills. They all make in bulk, 
from raw materials widely distributed 
and inexpensive, articles of common use. 
They all price their products cheap, 
relatively. The domestic market needs 
only so and so many thousands of output 
yearly, and no more. One brewery, just 
as one shoe man, may get a competitor’s 
trade and keep its own, and so multiply 
one plant’s profits; but the whole trade 
shows no expansion from the conquest. 
Aside from export trade to distant 
markets (which is distinctly aside from 
local political matters), it is becoming 
pretty evident to the informed that there 
is no bonanza future for brewing in 
Pennsylvania. For beer as for shoes or 
stoves, the solvent workingman, not the 
drunkard or the near-pauper, makes the 
market; and there are just so many of 
him. Competition is not “between beer 
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and the home,” as certain good ladies are 
fond of asserting in temperance society 
meetings. Competition is actually be- 
tween beer and beer. Witness the 
square yards of newspaper space now 
used to advertise named brands! 

I do not believe that brewery gifts to 
Pennsylvania party treasuries ever pay, 
nowadays. The time has come to cut 
them off.. They would not be “good 
business” to a shoe factory or a glass 
mill; neither are they any longer “good 
business’ to this industry. Custom has 
sanctioned them. Politicians expand their 
budget estimates upon the expectation of 
them. But it is every year more appar- 
ent that brewery money given to all the 
political parties buys literally nothing. 
It is the stupidest and most avoidable of 
trade wastes. 

Women workers for suffrage in this 
state have everywhere to hear: “The 
breweries will spend a lot of money to 
defeat you at the referendum in 1915.” 
When we ask why, the habitual ward 


politician explains: “If we let you 
women through, we just double the num- 
ber of votes in the county; and there’ll 
be no way left of telling how the votes’ll 
go. Nobody could tell what you’d do. 
And the brewers have got good money 
invested, and they owe their stockhold- 
ers a dividend, and they don’t want an 
expensive uncertainty on every election 
day.” 

They have an expensive uncertainty 
now, until they remove their business as 
utterly from political contests as the shoe 
mills are separated. The 1913 direct 
primary law of the state at least doubled 
the calls on them for campaign money, 
and since practice has shown how ex- 
pensively that law may be exploited, 
next year’s costs will be worse. For, 
with our huge population, the average 
hundred voters cannot pick out any 
favorite for state or county office until 
the organized parties have chosen their 
men and worked the electorate up to par- 
tisan enthusiasms. But when I asked a 
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practical man if the brewers were afraid 
of effects from the direct primary law, 
he denied it. 

“Sure not. They don’t mind the 
W.C.T.U. and the church vote. Those 
people don’t get out and hustle. They 
pray, and tell each other what they 
could do, if they tried. Workers,—my 
Gawd! Could they carry a ward?’ 

However, I had a further question to 
put: “Isn't your own objection to woman 
suffrage about like your objection to the 
direct primary, that it is too spread out 
to work well?” 

“Something that way; yes.” 

“Yet the regular parties can manage 
it, with heavy expenditure. You say 
that if you give women the ballot it will 
cost just twice as much as at present? 
You think it could cost twice as much? 
You think you, personally, could raise 
twice as much as you do now to swing 
your territory? You consider it pos- 
sible ?” 

“T ceuld not,” spoke the local manager 
frankly. ““We’ve gone the limit in 1914, 
with the primaries and all. There’s only 
so much money in the country. I 
couldn’t raise my figure three hundred 
dollars next time to save my soul. 
Candidates are getting wise to the awful 
expenses, too, all over the state. A poor 
man’s got to stay out. Even a rich man 
gets scared off half the time. As for 
the brewers, their crowd have bled them- 
selves all they can stand. They’ll send 
for the funeral director if they give up 
much more. See?” 

“But if the women voters were let in, 
and the expense account of all parties 
stood stationary, what then?” 

“Hush! They wouldn’t stand; they’d 
start to drop; for you’d scare all the big 
money out of politics by the hopelessness 
of it. Nobody’d see a chance to get his 
money’s worth.” 

“Might not that be a good thing?” 

“Your mind is worse than the anar- 
chist’s, to be thinking such ideas,” re- 
buked the veteran with a frown and a 
chuckle. “May I not live to see those 
reformer days. But if it does happen, of 
course, us strong party men will have to 
think up whole new plans of governing.” 

Better analysis of the woman suffrage 
movement in Pennsylvania as regards its 
prospects, its natural friends, its logical 
enemies, and the probable variety of 
“anarchy” which its success would usher 
in, I never heard put into words than in 
this conversation. The crux of the sit- 
uation, for the men who actually run 
the governing machinery of this huge 
democracy, lies in that last sentence. 
When,—and not until—money no longer 
swings a campaign, big money, and big 
brewery money, will drop out of politics. 
Then with the purchasing power of 


candidates’ legitimate subscriptions cut 
to a decimal by the very number of the 
voters, our party system will enter upon 
a new phase and our “strong party men 
will think up new ways of governing.” 

The possession of political power in 
the state being personal, the incidence 
of responsibility for administration all 
impersonal, and the brewery money pan- 
partisan and as diffuse as nitrogen in 
air, what would the women voters of 
Pennsylvania want to do with their bal- 
lots in the legislative election of 1916, if 
women voters there are by that time? I 
am careful not so say, “the intelligent 
women,” or “the intelligent voters,” be 
it remarked, inasmuch as some of the in- 
tellectual first-choices in our history have 
made the worst administrative and moral 
failures once they were under the anaes- 
thesia of office-holding. I say “women 
voters,’ simply. What will they want 
to do, the huge lump of them? The 
state-wide femininity ? 

Women, more keenly than men, I 
think,—if things are so wrong in the 
state—will want to know who is to 
blame? That is intrinsically the most 
interesting question a woman can ask, 
in any catastrophe. Who-is-to-blame 
marks a great natural appetite of woman’s 
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A caricature statuette by Helena Smith 
Dayton shown at an exhibit of work by 
women sculptors and painters for the 
benefit of suffrage, Macbeth Galleries, New 
York. 


mind. Circumstances have developed it 
highly, through ages of civilization 
Who-is-to blame is going to be a facto 
in Pennsylvania politics, if women get 
the ballot. And for all purposes of 
propaganda, the answer to that demand 
has got to be a living man’s name. Re- 
proach will rest often, no doubt, on the 
wrong head when the women voters 
vote to punish. 

None the less, there is a real moral 
value behind the search for the wrong- 
doer, the assessing of full, honest, open 
obloquy against a human, personal man 
with a family and a social standing and 
a bank account and an admitted “pull.” 
No talk of “high tariff,’ or of “Jeffer- 
sonian democracy,’ will distract the 
woman voter who has fixed her mind 
upon the man she decides to blame, once 
she has decided that he 7s to blame. The 
pleasantest line of masculine patter that 
is fed out to audiences in campaign time 
to distract their minds, is only the patter 
she has been used to discount all her life 
from the man who explains how shaving 
papers happen to get onto his bedroom 
floor accidentally every day of the year, 
and from the boy whose hair is for- 
tuitously wet and slick at supper time 
when he is keeping away from the river 
swimming-hole during a summer typhoid 
epidemic. That talk gets nowhere with 
a woman. She knows it beforehand, 
tone and all. She listens not to the 
words. She judges straight into the per- 
sonality of the man. And if the patter 
starts about shaving papers under the 
bed, or about prohibition under defeat, 
the logical value is all one to her in- 
stinct. Show her the man! Show her 
the man, the man to blame, or the man 
to tie to as a re-builder of honest gov- 
ernment. 

And thus artlessly, in the slow grind 
of democracy, would woman voters grind 
the factor of personal responsibility into 
government, even as it once stood reg- 
nant in our affairs in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s day. Party leaders would write the 
dollar mark smaller, brewers would write 
it far less frequently on checks to “cash.” 
Organized labor (especially on such de- 
mands as a powerful workmen’s com- 
pensation law for all trades of the state, 
not excepting coal mining) would find its 
vote solider, stiffer, than ever before. 
Candidates with “records” would have to 
run on those records, willy-nilly, or not 
run at all. For the party-less female 
would not care a cold muffin for such 
boasts as men make to one another: “At 
least, I’m happy to say I’ve voted the 
straight Republican ticket every election 
for forty years, and you'll find me doing 
it till I die!” There is no why to such 
a course of action. And the woman, 
since Eve, loves to ask herself and fel- 
low-humans why. 


Saving the Sight of Babies 


EAR by year the subject of the 

prevention of blindness comes up 

at medical meetings and confer- 

ences of health officers, nurses 
and social workers. The assertion is re- 
iterated that more than a quarter of the 
children in the schools for the blind in 
this country are sightless because of a 
negligent accoucheur. The statement 
that ophthalmia neonatorum is both pre- 
ventable and curable has become axio- 
matic. Almost every year there is writ- 
ten on the statute books of some state 
a law which is designed to safeguard the 
eyes of babies. And yet the percentage 
of ophthalmia neonatorum victims ad- 
mitted to the schools for the blind year 
after year varies but slightly, and we are 
forced to admit with no little chagrin 
that scarcely more than a scratch has 
been made on the surface of the prob- 
lem as a whole. 

If the sad procession of little blind 
children, with state institutions as their 
goal, is to be eliminated, something more 
definite and practical will have to be 
done than the enactment of laws which 
only become dead letters, the making of 
speeches and reading of papers before 
selected audiences. 

Unquestionably, the first step is the 
enactment of laws making compulsory 
the reporting to local health officers of 
all cases of sore eyes in infants. This 
would make possible the provision of 
medical attention for uncared-for cases. 
But, upon making a survey of the laws, 
it is learned that more than half the 
states (30) do require that ophthalmia 
neonatorum be reported. Why, then, are 
the babies still going blind? Because, ex- 
cept in a very few communities the law 
is neither obeyed nor enforced, nor is 
any official action taken when informa- 
tion upon an occasional case does find its 
way to a department of health. 

The filing of a report is valuable only 
if it instantly sets in motion machinery 
capable of meeting the needs of the indi- 
vidual baby. At present the facilities at 
the disposal of the average health officer 
for giving efficient assistance to the 
physician or the midwife are so limited 
as to be practically without value. 

_ Local health departments should have 
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T the left, a baby recently born in 
New York state. He was at- 
tended by a physician who neither 
reported the birth nor the inflamed 
eyes. The baby is blind for life. At 
the right, a baby whose sore eyes 
were reported and his sight saved by 
the prompt medical and nursing care 
thus made possible. 


a nurse to visit each midwife case and 
to secure such care as is necessary, and 
also to give visiting nursing assistance 
to those doctors who wish it. There 
should also be eye clinics to supplement 
home care and such hospital facilities 
for severe cases of ophthalmia neona- 
torum that, without an hour’s delay, an 
infected baby and its mother may be 
admitted and the work of saving its 
sight begun at once. 

The value of some such practical work 
as outlined above has been demonstrated 
in a few, but deplorably few, of our 
American cities. Conspicuous among 
these is Buffalo, where each physician 
has recently been notified by the De- 
partment of Health that: 


1. Babies’ sore eyes is a reportable 
disease, under the state law. 

2. It is the intention of the department 
to prosecute doctors and midwives alike 
who are found to be disregarding this 
legal requirement. 

3. As the sole purpose of the depart- 
ment in taking this attitude is to safe- 
guard the eyes of babies, it will give as 
much assistance to the doctors as they 
wish or will accept; and, therefore, 

a. Nursing service and bacteriologi- 
cal examinations are offered to 
those doctors who request this 
form of assistance, or 

b. Hospital care will be provided for 
those infants who need more at- 
tention than can be given at home. 


More than this, a nurse from the Bu- 
reau of Child Hygiene visits each mid- 
wife case reported, to ascertain, among 
other things, the condition of the baby’s 
eyes. If any redness, swelling or dis- 
charge is discovered, this information is 
telephoned to the chief of the bureau, 
and a doctor is sent without delay. 

It cannot be denied that such work as 
is being carried on in Buffalo would be 
impossible for many local health officers 
to undertake because of the absence of 
legal authority to act; lack of facilities 
to carry out the law should one exist; 
or, most important of all, lack of support 
of such public health work by the com- 


munity. No amount of effort on the 
part of the health officer can be effective 
if, after bringing a case into court, the 
judge dares to throw it out with the re- 
mark: “Any baby may have sore eyes, 
just as anyone may fall downstairs,’— 
as actually happened in Connecticut. 

The public must be so enlightened that 
the health officer will feel secure in at- 
tempting to exercise his prerogatives, 
and the courts will not dare to disre- 
gard the rights of even an infant citizen 
to the state’s protection. 

But to have the co-operation of the 
public at large, which is absolutely nec- 
essary to a successful prosecution of this 
effort, one point must be clearly under- 
stood,—the people must be disabused of 
the idea that infant ophthalmia is a dis- 
grace. In popularizing medical facts, 
certain misconceptions will almost in- 
evitably gain currency, some of. which 
may be harmless and others actually de- 
feat the very ends which it is desired to 
attain. One of the most serious of these 
misconceptions concerning the preven- 
tion of blindness in babies is that this 
disease is always or nearly always of 
gonorrhoeal origin. In fact, this seems 
to be the general teaching even in medi- 
cal circles. But let us see what are the 
facts in the case. Sydney Stephenson, 
in his masterly monograph on Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum, has placed in avail- 
able form more information concerning 
this disease, its cause and prevention, 
than has been collected by any other 
person or persons, so far as we are able 
to learn. His book opens with the ob- 
servation: “Ophthalmia neonatorum may 
be defined as an inflamatory disease of 
the conjuctiva usually appearing within 
the first few days of life, and generally 
due to the action of micro-organisms.” 

He does not say that it is due to the 
gonococcus or any other one organism, 


but uses the inclusive plural “micro- 
organisms.” Further on he writes: 
“The above shows that in the 


practice of 41 observers gonoccoci were 
found in 67.14 per cent of the 1,658 cases 
of ophthalmia neonatorum.” 

On another page he says: “It may be 
stated in round numbers that of every 
100 cases of ophthalmia neonatorum, 65 
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per cent will be associated with gon- 
ocecci, 10 per cent with pneumococci, 5 
per cent with bacillus coli, 5 per cent 
with other pathogenic organisms as the 
Koch-Weeks bacillus, and 15 per cent 
will show negative bacteriological find- 
ings.” 

All the germs mentioned here are of 
innocent origin, except the gonococcus, 
and yet the family of a baby whose eyes 
have been infected with the pneumonia 
or diphtheria germ is apt to be eyed 
askance ! 

More recent figures, collected by 
American observers, suggest a still smal- 
ler percentage of cases caused by gon- 
orrhoea than the one given by Stephen- 
son. Of 167 cases of “suppurative con- 
junctivitis” reported to the New York 
City Department of Health during 1914, 
the gonococcus was demonstrated in 
but 34, while of 1,376 cases of babies’ 
sore eyes from all causes reported to 
the Boston Department of Health dur- 


AWS requiring the reporting of 

cases of babies’ sore eyes are not 
of themselves enough to prevent 
ophthalmia neonatorum. Public opin- 
ion must back up the local health 
departments in acting on the reports. 
And the departments must be equip- 
ped to compel the use of preventive 
drops in every baby’s eyes imme- 
diately after birth (left picture) ; to 
send a nurse at once to visit all re- 
ported cases (right picture) ; and to 
provide hospital facilities for treat- 
ment of severe cases (picture below). 
The hospital should provide for both 
mother and child so that maternal 
nursing may be continued. 


ing 1914, but 37 were of gonorrhoeal 
origin. 

In writing upon this subject recently, 
Dr. Ellice M. Alger observed that: “The 
bacteriological diagnosis [of ophthalmia 
neonatorum] is of secondary importance, 
for the treatment is the same no matter 
what the germ.” But blindness follow- 
ing an infection of innocent origin is as 
endless and dark and tragic as that 
caused by gonorrhoea. 


The late Dr. Mark Stevenson of Ohio, 
writing in this connection, said: 


“It is advisable in the present stage of 
our work for the prevention of blind- 
ness from babies’ sore eyes, that the 
old idea among the public that it is al- 
ways or nearly always gonorrhoeal in 
its origin, should be corrected. The 
laity should be taught the plain facts, 
that while a certain small percentage of 
cases of babies’ sore eyes are caused 
by the gonococcus, the larger majority 
of the cases are produced by the vari- 
ous ordinary forms oz pus-producing 
germs that are likelv to be found in 
any mother; and that the presence of 
babies’ sore eyes does not necessarily 
imply any guilt or wrong on the part of 
either parent. 

“So long as the disease is thought to 
be purely gonorrhoeal in its origin, 
there will be associated with its treat- 


ment and attempts at its prevention a 
great deal of unnecessary embarrass-_ 
ment to the family and the physician. 
If such a belief is prevalent the physi- 
cian will naturally be afraid, in many 
families, to suggest the use of a prophy- 
lactic, fearing that it will be considered ~ 
a reflection on the character of the” 
mother or father. Parents also would 
be afraid to suggest, let alone insist on, 
the use of a prophylactic. As a not” 
necessarily gonorrhoeal disease, its pub-— 
lic discussion will be much easier, it will 
receive more respectful attention, and 
will not be considered a part of the 
present almost hysterical propaganda = 
with regard to sex hygiene and other 
subjects that are. sometimes too freely 
discussed.” 

The free public discussion to which 
Dr. Stevenson refers is our only hope 
for a successful campaign against pre- 
ventable blindness. For, after all, this 
matter will largely be settled by the atti- 
tude of the babies’ parents themselves. 
To this end we say to.them: Babies’ 
sore eyes is an infectious disease, is 
caused by a germ; if neglected, it may 
result in blindness; that blindness from ~ 
babies’ sore eyes would practically never 
occur if a prophylactic were used in 
the eyes of every infant immediarely 
after birth, and if every case of red- 
ness, swelling and discharge from the 
eyes of infants were promptly and ade- 
quately treated. i 

Undoubtedly the gonorrhoeal theory — 
has been a serious obstacle in the way © 
of this universal prophylaxis and early 
remedial treatment, in some instances — 
because of pride and in not a few others © 
because of the conviction that there was 
no venereal infection present. The con- 
trol and reduction of venereal disease 
will unquestionably do a great deal to- 
ward the prevention of more than one 
kind of blindness, but it is very import- 
ant that the question of babies’ sore eyes 
should be handled impartially, if we are 
to have every baby’s eyes given the ad- 
vocated preventive treatment as a mat- 
ter of routine, and remedial treatment 
when necessary. 
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Held to Account for the Eastland 


HE United States grand jury at 

Chicago supplies the title for the 

last chapter of the story of the 

Eastland tragedy. Public opin- 
ion, which was, of course, profoundly 
stirred over the loss of 812 lives by the 
capsizing of the overcrowded excursion 
steamer while still tied to her dock, has 
calmly suspended judgment in fixing re- 
sponsibility for the disaster, pending the 
prolonged and thorough investigation of 
the federal grand jury. 

In five indictments eight men and two 
corporations are held for trial before 
the United States District Court, all of 
them charged with negligence and dere- 
liction of duty equivalent to manslaugh- 
ter, although that term is not included 
in the statute under which steamboat 
officials are prosecuted for carelessness 
resulting in the loss of life. They in- 
clude the president, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer of the St. Joseph- 
Chicago Steamship Company, owners of 
the Eastland; the manager of the In- 
diana Transportation Company, by which 
the steamer had been chartered when it 
capsized; these two companies in their 
corporate capacity; the captain and en- 
gineer of the boat, and the two govern- 
ment inspectors of the Department of 
Commerce, responsible for the inspec- 
tion and licensing of the vessel. 

The corporations and the manager of 
the chartering company are not included 
in the fifth indictment, which charges 
the others with conspiracy to operate 
the boat in violation of law, the defend- 
ants knowing that “the boilers, machin- 
ery, ballast system were not of such 
shape, construction, material and ar- 
rangement, or in such condition that 
they might safely be employed on a 
steamship; that the boat was unstable, 
cranky, of insufficient water line and 
draft, topheavy, inclined to list danger- 
ously,” ete. 

The captain is charged with conspir- 
ing to raise the number of passengers 
allowed from 2,183 to 2,570. The gov- 
ernment steamboat inspectors are indict- 
‘ed for misconduct and negligence in per- 
mitting a number of passengers to board 
the boat “greatly in excess of the num- 
ber of persons the boat could carry with 
safety, as the defendants well knew.” 

This indictment effectively disposes of 
the occasion for Secretary Redfield’s re- 
sentment [see page 54] against even the 
presumptive grounds on which his in- 
spectors were at first held accountable for 
not preventing the overcrowding of the 
vessel Had the secretary’s bearing and 
utterances at Chicago been as unbiased 
and judicious as was his colorless formal 
report to President Wilson on the rela- 
tion of his department to the disaster, he 
would have avoided the distrust and dis- 
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credit with which both his manners and 
his investigation of departmental sub- 
ordinates were universally regarded. 
Secretary Redfield’s report is true as far 
as it goes, but it does not and could not 
state the whole truth regarding the situa- 
tion. It is true that his inquiry was auto- 
matically instituted under the law and 
that his part in it was taken at “his 
own initiative and without direction or 
instruction of any kind.” No one dis- 
putes this. 

It is also true, however, that so far 
from being predisposed against him, or 
his inspectors, or much less the whole 
federal administration, the people and 
press of Chicago welcomed his coming, 
felt assured on that account of a more 
searching investigation, and neither then 
nor since have attempted to make any 
political capital at his expense against 
the President’s prestige. This fact is 
stated here because the criticism of the 
secretary has been accounted for repeat- 
edly as due to political animus. It is to 
the credit of Secretary Redfield, that he 
appointed representative citizens “to act 
as unofficial members of the board of in- 
quiry,” but this was done after and not 
before distrust was excited by repeated 
exonerations of the inspection service 
before and during the departmental in- 
quiry into the inspectors’ fidelity in the 
Eastland’s inspection. 

It is true that the county bailiffs were 
guilty of inflicting an outrageous in- 
dignity in bringing the accused inspec- 
tors to the public hearings handcuffed, 
but it is also true that this in no way 
indicated the public disposition to make 
them, or the captain of the vessel or 
any others, scapegoats either to shield 
the guilty or bear away the public wrath. 
It is true, and again to the credit of 


Secretary Redfield, that steps have al-" 


ready been taken to carry out the sug- 
gestions of the board of inquiry, to call 
into conference the supervising inspec- 
tors to consider the improvement of the 
service within the scope of the present 
law, and to institute a searching inquiry 
into the whole administration of the 
steamboat inspection service by represen- 
tatives of the navy and of the public. 
Had any of these assurances been in- 
timated at the start, in lieu of the self- 
justifications which gave good reason to 
fear the determination to prejudice the 
case, Chicago’s stern sensé of justice 
would have been satisfied. If, again, 
the secretary and his subordinates had 
been as considerate and r-spectful of 
others’ rights at the beginning of their 
inquiry as they learned to be at and after 
the end of it, it would have been more 
“proper to state that only the most cor- 
dial relations existed” between them and 
“all other state, county, city and federal 


Once nse 

Unfortunately, another official of the 
Department of Commerce has again ex- 
cited-suspicion just as Secretary Red- 
field’s report to.the President was gain- 
ing confidence for him. The day before 
the “federal grand jury presented its 
findings, a statement was reported to 
have been made.in St. Paul by Edwin 
F. Sweet, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, on the information of the presi- 
dent of the Steamship Company, that 
private divers. had discovered buried 
piling in the river bottom, left there by 
the negligence of the city in constructing 
the La Salle street tunnel; that this 
caused the capsizing of the vessel, for 
which, therefore, neither the steamship 
officials, nor the government inspectors, 
are to blame. 

The Chicago Daily News immediate- 
ly engaged a diver to explore the river 
bottom, who had done so repeatedly be- 
fore and after the disaster. He reported 
that he found “the top of these stumps 
on a level with the river bottom, which 
appeared shiny and rough as though 
freshly sawed. Who did that work or 
how they got there I don’t know. Every 
inch of that bottom is known to myself 
and government divers and we found no 
piles. I can’t explain these.” The tops 
of the piles, it is said, will be produced 
by the defence as new “evidence.” 

Commenting on this, the assistant dis- 
trict attorney declares: 

“There was no evidence brought out 
before the Redfield inquiry, the coron- 
er’s inquest or in our own investigation 
which in any way brought out that the 
steamship rested on piling, or any other 
solid object at the time it was over- 
turned.” The piling and also some un- 
accounted for pieces of rock or concrete 
are said to be in such positions that 
they do not explain the overturning of 
the vessel. On the other hand, some of 
the indicted officials are reported to have 
claimed that the discovery of these piles 
will clear them. The incident is being 
investigated by the United States dis- 
trict attorney’s office. 

The case has thus far only been stated, 
not concluded. It is the right of the ac- 
cused men and corporations to have a 
suspension of judgment until they are 
adjudged guilty or not guilty. There 
is every disposition to give them the 
benefit of the doubt. But the fact re- 
mains and must be accounted for that a 
government inspected vessel, which had 
long been known to list perilously when 
heavily laden, capsized while tied to her 
dock in the Chicago river, sacrificing 
812 lives. Far more than to fix the 
blame or punish any one for it, the pur- 
pose and outcome of these trials in the 
county and federal courts should be to 
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prevent the possibility of the recurrence 
of any such inexcusable catastrophe. 

Meanwhile consideration should be 
shown, in sympathy at least, for the 
Eastland stockholders, many of whom 
are said to hold very few shares in what 
was considered a local enterprise of the 
little city of St. Joseph, Mich., which 
itself is reported to own some of the 
stock. 

The relief funds of the mayor’s com- 
mittee, the Chicago chapter of the Red 


Cross and the Western Electric Com- 
pany total $540,000. This sum has been 
and will be distributed to about 3,500 
relatives of the 812 men, women and 
children who were drowned. These 
beneficiaries of the fund include 319 
married couples with children, 36 
married couples without children, 145 
widows with children, 38 widows with- 
out children, 15 deserted women with 
children, 53 widowers with children, 111 
single men, 49 single women, 21 groups 
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of children only, and kinsfolk of 22 
whole families lost. 
Pending the final payment of lump 
sums, scores of families have received 
weekly allowances, medical service has 
been furnished gratuitously, the injured — 
have been cared for in hospitals and 
sanatoria, expectant mothers have been 
provided for, and the troubles of some 
wage-earning members of these families 
have been adjusted, though not traceable 

to the disaster. 


LETTA JACOBS, first woman 
physician of Holland, founder 
and head of the Dutch suffrage 
movement, who spent some 

weeks in America on a mission which 
brought her to the White House, was 
telling me how she found courage to call 
the Woman’s Peace Congress at The 
Hague last spring. 

Much has been written of that re- 
markable gathering but the vigorous- 
minded woman who conceived it and 
with characteristic directness “put it 
through” is comparatively unknown to 
us in America. She is, however, one of 
a group of “international” women who 
are challenging public opinion with the 
idea of world union for peace. 

“You see,” she began, “at Buda Pesth 
in 1913, it was agreed that we should 
hold the next biennial meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in Berlin in 
1915. The German women wanted us. 
But then the war came, and early last 
winter a letter reached me, as one of 
the national suffrage presidents, saying 
that of course the war would make it 
impossible to hold the meeting in Ber- 
lin, and strongly recommending that the 
convention be given up. 

“But I thought at once, just because 
there is this terrible war the women 
must come together somewhere, some 
way, just to show that women of all 
countries can work together even in the 
face of the greatest war in the world. 
Women must show that when all Europe 
seems full of hatred they can remaiu 
united. I felt that the alliance had to 
do that and we should invite the alliance 
to meet in Amsterdam. But several of 
the allied countries voted against hold- 
ing an international meeting during the 
war and therefore the invitation was not 
accepted. 

“T received, however, many letters of 
sympathy with the plan from individual 
women in belligerent and neutral coun- 
tries, and from Miss Macmillan of Eng- 
land a plan for a meeting of individuals. 
The other members of my board of the 
suffrage society did not agree on this 
plan of a congress of individuals, but I 
thought it a good plan and decided to 
do what I could personally. 

“T therefore invited as many women 
as I could reach in different countries to 
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discuss together what the congress should 
be and to make up the preliminary 
program. When the answers came, so 
many were in favor that I thought,— 
‘now I dare to do it.” 

This meeting was held in Amsterdam 
on February 12 and 13, 1915. Five 
women came from Great Britain, four 
from Germany, three from Belgium, and 
several from Holland. Agreeing that 
there should be no discussion of the 
causes or conduct of the war, but that all 
minds should be concentrated on methods 
of bringing about peace, these pioneers 
made Dr. Jacobs chairman of the or- 
ganizing committee and the call went 
out to the women of all nations in her 
name. 

The next question put to Dr. Jacobs 
was this: “Was the Hague gathering 
more than a splendid expression of the 
growing solidarity of womankind the 
world over? Do you think it will lead 
to something constructive ?” 

“Of course, it will,’ Dr. Jacobs re- 
plied. “It already has. As the conven- 
tion voted it, I went with Miss Addams 
to carry our resolutions to the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, France 
and Belgium. But when I got back to 
Amsterdam the first thing I did was to 
open headquarters for the International 
Committee of Women for Permanent 
Peace, the permanent organization form- 
ed at the congress, and to engage two 


secretaries to commence the work. 

“The work we have planned is an 
enormous undertaking. First we must 
keep up the bond between pacifist women 
in all countries. We must act as a 
clearing house through which they can 
communicate. We have already begun 
issuing bulletins. Heré is one, for in- 
stance, telling what the Swedish women 
have done since the congress—how on 
June 27 they held peace meetings in 343 
places at one time—crowded, enthusi- 
astic meetings, and secured the signa- 
tures of 88,784 women to our Hague 
resolutions. News like that sent out to 
the women of other countries will in- 
spire them to act, you see, and thus the 
organization will grow. 

“Next we must help to organize the 
pacifist women in countries not yet 
roused, like Switzerland, for instance. 
Then, of course, we must have an inter- 
national organ soon to make a stronger 
bond. 

“But the immediate project for which 
we must be ready any minute, is the 
calling of a second congress. This was 
agreed on by the women at The Hague. 
As soon as negotiations for peace begin, 
we are to send out invitations for a sec- 
ond congress to be held in the city 
where peace is made. There will be 
hve women from each country to sit in 
continuous session and consider terms 
of peace and send in their suggestions 
from time to time to the negotiators. 
At the end of this session there will be a 
big congress of women going on, with 
twenty voting members from each coun- 
try.” 

There was no need to ask Dr. Jacobs 
whether to her mind such a congress of 
women would. have an influence on the 
deliberations of the negotiators. She 
goes further and believes the coming— 
and staying—of world peace will depend 
largely on women. When I asked her if 
she thought we might see the end of 
war in a generation or two or if it would 
take centuries of education to bring it 
about, she said: “Oh, no. Women will 
soon have political power. Woman 
suffrage and ‘permanent peace will go 
together. When the women of a coun- 
try are eagerly asking for the vote, and 
a country is in the state of mind to 
grant the vote to its women, it is a sign 
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: 


“‘Now I Dare To Do It’’ 


that that country is ripe for permanent 
peace. 


“Yes, the women will do it. They 
don’t feel as men do about war. They 
are the mothers of the race. Men 


think of the economic results; women 
think of the grief and pain, and the 
damage to the race. If we can bring 
women to feel that internationalism is 
higher than nationalism, then they 
won't stand by governments, they’ll stay 
by: humanity.” 

There is a resolution in the Hague 
platform calling for a conference of 
neutrals to propose terms of peace. I 
was interested to get Dr. Jacobs’ im- 
pressions with regard to the European 
neutrals—Holland, Switzerland, Spain 
and the Scandinavian countries—and 
their attitude toward this proposal. 

“T can only speak for Holland,” she 


said. “But the other European neutrals 
must be in the same situation. The 
Dutch are strong pacifists. Of course 


there are people in my country who be- 
lieve in war, but what they preach is 
not popular. I have heard some of them 
speak, and they were hissed by the audi- 
ence—sometimes hissed right off the 
platform. But in spite of the temper of 
the people these have been critical times 
in Holland. 

“Tt is hard for you to realize how 
close the war is to us. It is at our 
very doors. We can hear the cannon 
and the bursting shells. The results are 
always coming over our borders. That, 
of course, makes us feel the horror of 
it more than you do here, but it means 
too that we are more closely involved.” 


“So the ‘neutral governments had 
hardly thought of using their good 
offices to stop the war, until the women 
came together and proposed it?” 

“Yes, that’s it. The women thought 
Of it.’ 

“Well,’ I asked, “suppose there is a 
neutral conference of some kind, don’t 
you think there should be a woman on 
it?” 

Here Dr. Jacobs smiled—the knowing 
tolerant smile of a mother for her-boys. 
It made her seem less of a feminist. 
“Men, you know, like to do things for 
themselves. They have more confidence 
in a proposal if it is made by men than 
if it is made by women. So, we don’t 
care so very much about having women 
in the Conference of Neutrals, if only the 
right men can be found.” 

That is after all the amazing thing 
about these women “internationalists.” 
They do not seem to be driven by per- 
sonal ambition, and yet they tackle big, 
unheard-of undertakings like the Hague 
meeting and succeed with them. Sim- 
plicity, directness, the glorious courage 
of children to whom everything is possi- 
ble because it is untried,—these are the 
qualities women are bringing into the 
new world councils. They are price- 
less qualities, and the spirit of these 
women will be felt whether any of them 
receive official recognition or not. 


HE tables are seldom turned with 

such pathos and decision in favor 
of an accused public official as was the 
case in a recent session of the buildings 
and grounds committee of the Chicago 
Board of Education. One of the most 
public-spirited members of the board 
had been accused of favoring a new 
site for an old public school because 
it included his own residence. After 
the charge had been preferred by a citi- 
zen of the district, the committee ap- 
proved of the new site without refer- 
ence to the charge. 

Then the member in question handed 
a letter to the secretary of the board 
and said: “I own property there, and 
I had intended to donate it to the board. 
I had a daughter who has been called to 
another sphere and I wished to give it 
as a memorial to her.” 

Other members promptly stated that 
long since they had known of this in- 
tention to donate the property, in case 
this site was thought to be the best one 
for the school. The committee then 
added to its recommendation the sug- 
gestion that the newly located school 
should bear the name of Eunice Eck- 
hart, who had been one of its pupils. 


(5 EORGE L. SPRAGUE has been 

appointed secretary of the Public 
Education and Child Labor Association 
of Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of 
McMaster University, has been in the 
ministry, and also active in industrial 
education in connection with several 
large industrial and transportation cor- 
porations, organizing shop-apprentice- 
ship systems and night classes for ap- 
prentices. He has worked with the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, and with the State Board of 
Industrial Education of Wisconsin. The 
Public Education and Child Labor As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania is a merger 
of the Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association. Mr. Sprague’s ex- 
perience in industrial work is counted 
an important factor in carrying out the 
spirit of the new Pennsylvania child 
labor law with its continuation school 
feature. 


R OBERT D. DRIPPS, executive sec- 

retary of the Public Charities As- 
sociation has been granted temporary 
leave of absence to accept the position 
of director of public safety in Phila- 
delphia, made vacant by the resignation 
of George D. Porter. Mr. Dripps has 
been Independent leader in Councils for 
two terms, and has been prominent in 
reform politics in Philadelphia through 
five successive campaigns. Mr. Porter 
becomes Independent candidate for 
Mayor. Kenneth L. M. Pray, assistant 
secretary of the Public Charities Asso- 
ciation, is in charge during Mr. Dripps’ 
leave of absence. Mr. Pray is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, and 


} 


for fot years was political reporter for 
the Philadelphia Record. 


NNA ROCHESTER who for three 
years has been in charge of the 
publicity work of the National Child 
Labor Committee and was appointed its 
publication secretary last winter, has 
left the committee to become a member 
of the staff of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. As Miss Lathrop’s private sec- 
retary she has been at work in Wash- 
ington since the middle of September. 
The National ‘Child Labor Committee 
has appointed in her place Florence I. 
Taylor, for two years Miss Rochester’s 
assistant. 


OR the second time within a year 

the United Charities of Chicago has 
suffered bereavement by the death of its 
president, Benjamin Stickney Cable. 

Born in 1872 and graduated from Yale 
in 1899 and from the Columbia Law 
School, he was connected with the law 
department of the Rock Island Railroad 
until he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of commerce and labor during the 
administration of President Taft. Last 
April he was chosen to succeed the late 
Prof. Charles Richmond Henderson in 
the presidency of the United Charities. 


With rare ability, devotion and sus- 
tained energy he mastered the adminis- 
trative details and service methods of 
the city-wide work. By daily contact 
with headquarters and the district offices 
and by personal participation in the 
practical work of the society he had al- 
ready done much to reinforce the United 
Charities under the heaviest strain of 
work and expense to which its resources 
have ever been subjected. 

When the Eastland disaster called for 
immediate and immense emergency re- 
lief, Mr. Cable enabled the United Chari- 
ties to put many of its experienced in- 
vestigators and district workers at the 
service of the Red Cross, by personally 
bearing the additional expense of tem- 
porarily providing substitutes for them 
in the society’s service. 

The loss of such a life at the full tide 
of its strength and public usefulness is 
keenly felt not only by the United 
Charities, but by many other public and 
private interests in which Mr. Cable’s 
fellowship and service were most highly 
appreciated. The Chicago Herald in an 
editorial entitled, He Was Answering 
the Call, expresses this appreciation: 

“Tt often seems hard for a young man 
of inherited wealth, free from the need 
to seek material gain, to know how to 
be useful in any broad sense. Mr. Cable 
had learned how and was showing how. 
He was answering the call to service to 
fellowmen. And his loss is peculiarly 
distinct because he was of the temper 
of those who ‘do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame.’ ” GT 


Little Dialogues of a Big City 
Walter Leo Solomon 


I 


Exterior of a motion-picture theater at night; a glare of 
light, an insistent phonograph; a little girl, hatless, absorbed 
m the lurid posters. A second little girl joins her. 


SeconD CuHitp: “Goin’ in?” 

First Cuitp: “Naw; got no nickel.” 

SEconp CuiLp: “You don’t need no nickel.” 

First Cuitp: “What do you mean? 
nothin’ ?” 

SECOND CuILp: “Sure not! But just wait around till some 
sport goes in. He'll take you with him.” 

First Cuitp: “For nothin’ ?” 

SEconp Cuirp: “Oh! he just fools around with you when 
the lights go out. It ain’t nothin’. My sister’s got a 
steady. He takes her everywhere. Sometimes she 
don’t come home till three in the mornin’. My ma gets 

_mad, but sis has packs of fun.” 
First Cuttp: “Do you think any feller’d take me in?” 


Seconp Cuitp: “Sure! Here comes one—him with the 
swell diamond. Ast him.” 


Do they let you in for 


II 


The Juvenile Court. A large bare room. The judge, the 
probation officer, the interpreter, a shawled woman, a bold- 
eyed boy. 


JupcEe: “Is this the mother?” 

PROBATION OFFICER: “Yes, sir.” 

Jupce: “Come here. Do you know that your son stole this 
coat?” 

Woman (speaks through the interpreter): “I did not know. 
He is a good boy at home.” 

JupcE: “Why is he out so late, so late at night ?” 

Woman: “He does not stay out late; almost always he 
comes home at eleven.” 


Jupce: “Eleven! That’s too late for a fifteen-year-old 
boy.” 

Woman: “Yes, I tell him. But he says in America it is 
different.” 


Jupce: “Doesn’t he obey you? Can’t you control him?” 

Woman: “He is a good boy at home.” 

JupcE: “Yes, but he associates with bad boys; he frequents 
the pool-room.” 


Woman: “I did not know. I have seven younger.” 


JupcE: “Don’t you care who his companions are? Why 
don’t you look after him?” 
Woman: “I care, but what can I do? I have eight. I did 


not know.” 

JupcE (to boy): “Why don’t you keep away from that pool- 
room?” 

Boy (half defiant, half sullen): “The fellers hang out there. 
I got to go somewhere; I can’t stick in the house.” 
JupcEe (to mother): “But what’s the matter with his father? 

Why doesn’t he look after the boy? He needs a man.” 

Woman: “Oh, no, he could not! My man comes home 
late from the shop. He is very tired. He must sleep 
or he cannot work the next day. We have eight. It 
is hard.” 

Jupce: “Well, if he gets into trouble again, I’ll have to send 
him away. If I give him another chance, will you take 
better care of him?” 

Woman: “Yes, yes! I will be careful. 
stay home. I did not know.” 

Jupce: “Suspended sentence.” 

PROBATION OFFICER: “Next case.” 
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I will tell him to 


II 

A boys’ club. 
going out. 
man, evidently the club leader. 


Younc man: “Good night, fellows. It was a splendid game. @ 
You captained the team in great @ 
shape, Ben. Aren’t you going? Come in if you want — 


I’m proud of you. 

to 2 

Ben: 
you've got time.” 

YounGc MAN: “Of course I’ve got time. 
comfortable. Lessons going well? 
seems to agree with you. 

Ben (impulsively: “I love it.” 


You like it, don’t you?” 


Younc MAN: “That’s the talk. No reason why you should | 


not go through—and go to college too.” 
Ben: “That’s what I wanted to tell you, 
ought to know. IT’ve got to leave school.” 
YounGc MAN: “Leave school! Now? Why?” 
Ben: “My father! They brought him home from the shop 
today. He’sick.” 
Younc MAN: “But what’s the matter with him? 
better, won’t he?” 
Ben: “The doctor said he had worked too hard. He’s never 
had a vacation. He’s been in that shop sixteen years.” 
Younc MAN: “Sixteen years! Won’t they help him now— 
his employers?” 
BEN: 
nice. They said when he is better he can come back.” 
YouNG MAN: “But you—you cannot earn enough, Ben.” 
Ben: “I must help. If my father could make six dollars a 
week, I could go to school. But now I must help.” 


He'll get 


YoUNG MAN: “Isn’t there some other way you could man- =| 
You are = 


age? Its a great pity for you to leave now. 
doing so well.” 

Ben: “There’s no other way. But don’t you bother. 
thought I’d like you to know. That’s all. 


IV 


A tenement roof. In the darkness, two boys lie close 
together on a thin quilt. 


I just 


First Boy: “Gee, it’s hot! I can’t sleep. Are you awake?” 

SEeconp Boy: “Yes. It’s too hot. Look up there.” 

First Boy: “Ain’t it swell:—Just like Luna Park. 
makes the stars?” 

Seconp Boy: “Teacher says stars is suns and worlds.” 

First Boy: “Look at that one, all shiny like silver. What 
makes them look so close to-night?” 

Seconp Boy: “It’s dark here. They never look so bright 
when you see ’em down in the street. Say, do you re- 
member that night at the show?” 

First Boy: “You bet.” 

Sreconp Boy; “When the lights went out and the curtain 
was down, there was three little holes in the curtain, 

* and you could just see a squinty light coming through.” 

First Boy: “Yes, why?” 

Seconp Boy: “Don’t it look as if the sky was just a curtain 
and the stars little holes with the light peeking through ?” 

First Boy: “Um hum. That shiny, silver one is winking— 
just like moving-pictures.” 

Seconp Boy: “They’re all winking. I guess if you could 
get in back of the sky it would be all like gold and silver 
and diamonds and—and things!” 

Frrst Boy: “Ain’t Heaven behind the sky?” 

SEconp Boy: “I guess so. Maybe it’s little bits of Heaven 
coming through. Are you asleep? Gee, it’s hot !— 
Little bits of God!” 


What 
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A noisy group of fourteen-year-olds just 4 
One holds back, waiting to speak to a young = 


“T’d like to talk to you for a couple of minutes, if 


“They paid him for the full week. They were very 


Good night.” 


Make yourself | 
High School life 


I thought you | 
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Social Agencies 


CHOOL BELLS RING FOR 22 
MILLION 


In ROUND numbers there were 22,- 

000,000 persons enrolled in educational 
institutions in the United States in 1914, 
according to the annual report of the 
federal commissioner of education, 
just issued. Of these over 19,000,000 
were in elementary schools; 1,374,000 
were in secondary schools, both public 
and private; and 216,000 in colleges and 
universities. Close to another 100,000 
were in normal schools preparing to be 
teachers, 67,000 were in professional 
schools, and the remainder were scat- 
tered through other types of institu- 
tions. The teachers for this educational 
army numbered 700,000, of whom 566,- 
000 were in public schools. 

The cost of education for the year, as 
nearly as the Bureau of Education 
could estimate it, was $750,000,000. This 
)) three-quarters of a billion, declares the 
| report, is a relatively small amount 
when compared with other items in the 
public expense. It is less by $300,000,000 
than the cost of running the federal gov- 
ernment; it is not one-third the nation’s 
expenditures for alcoholic liquors; it is 
only a little over three times the esti- 
mated cost of admissions to motion pic- 
ture theaters in the United States for 
the same year. Measured in terms of 
products of the soil, the United States 
Spent somewhat more for education in 
1914 than the value of its cotton crop, 
somewhat less than the value of its 
wheat crop, and less than one-half the 
value of its annual harvest of corn. 

It is estimated that there were 25,- 
587,331 children of school age (5 to 18) 
in 1913, as compared with 25,167,445 in 
1912. The enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools increased from 19,- 
922,261 in 1912 to 20,431,609 in 1913. 
School population, like the general pop- 
ulation, remains predominantly rural. 
By the census estimates for 1913, 53.7 
of the whole population of the country 
was rural, and 58.4 of the population 6 
to 20 years of age was rural. 

Very little increase is yet to be noted 
in the average term for public schools. 
Between 1910 and 1913 the increase was 
from 157.5 days a year to 158.1—a 
growth of only six-tenths of a day in 
3 years. Attendance has improved, how- 
ever, the average number of days at- 
tended by each enrolled person increas- 
ing from 113 in 1910 to 115.6 in 1913. 

Investigations of the year, the report 
points out, have emphasized the fact that 
the rural school problem is not confined 
to any one section, though the southern 
States, with an overwhelming rural pop- 
ulation, show the most active efforts for 
improvement. New York reports that 
of the 11.642 elementary schools in the 
state 8.430 are one-room schools; that 
in 3,580 of these the average attendance 
was 10 or less; and in nearly one-half 
the maximum tax yield, at one per cent 


for school purposes, would be $400. Of 
Colorado’s 1,725 “third-class’’ school 
districts, 281 contain fewer than 15 chil- 
dren of school age. 

In point of rapid growth the public 
high school still yields the most impres- 
sive figures. There were 13,714 public 
and private high schools in 1914, with 
1,373,661 students. The number of 
students was an increase of 90,652 over 
the preceding year, and an increase of 
more than 100 per cent since 1902. En- 
couraging features are the increased 
number “of high schools having full 
four-year courses, and the constant bet- 
terment in the proportion of students 
completing the high school course. In 
1914 the fourth-year students numbered 
194,704, or 14.27 of the total enrollment, 
as compared with 13.94 in 1913, 11.68 
in 1907.. Of the 11,515 public high 
schools, 8,275 have four-year courses 
and contain 1,126,456 students, or 92.42 
of the public high school enrollment. 
There were 216,493 students in colleges, 
universities and technological schools in 
1914, an increase of 14,262 over 1913. 

Men still outnumber women in higher 
education. There were 139,373 men in 
1914 and 77,120 women, as compared 
with 128,644 men and 73,587 women in 
1913. Despite rising standards of ad- 
mission and graduation college enroll- 
ment has more than tripled since 1890. 

The number of students in profes- 
sional schools increased from 65,585 to 
66,873. Practically all of this increase 
was in the schools of dentistry where 
there were 9,315 students, as compared 
with 8,015 in 1913, an evidence, says the 
report, of the increasing interest in 
dental hygiene as part of the public 
program for good health. 


Although the commissioner found it 
practically impossible to make any re- 
liable deductions as to the present pro- 
portion of trained teachers in the 
schools, he has no hesitancy in declar- 
ing that the supply of professionally 
prepared teachers is not yet sufficient 
for the number of teaching positions 
that must be filled every year. The 
need # felt most keenly in the rural 
schools; it is felt also in the high schools 
where the requirement of special peda- 
gogica] training is now being added to 
that of college graduation, and states 
are offering subsidies, especially for 
teachers in vocational subjects. It is 
noteworthy that between 1910 and 1914 
the number of institutions engaged in 
training teachers increased from 1,397 
to 1,620, and the students in these schools 
from 115,277 to 122,446, the latter figure 
not including students in colleges and 
universities. 

The whole teacher training situation 
is declared to be rendered still more en- 
couraging by the continued remarkable 
development of summer school work; of 
the more than 200,000 persons in attend- 
ance at all kinds of summer schools in 
1914, it is estimated that fully one-third 
were teachers intent upon bettering 
their professional preparation. 


OHNS HOPKINS COURSES FOR 
J SOCIAL WORKERS 


As THE RESULT of a demand ex- 
tending over several years and more im- 
mediately as one outcome of the interest 
aroused in Baltimore last winter by the 
lectures and study classes conducted by 
Edward T. Devine under the auspices 
of the Social Service Corporation, Johns 
Hopkins University has announced cer- 
tain courses for social workers. These 
will be given as an extension of the col- 
lege courses for teachers, and will be 
carried on in co-operation ‘with Goucher 
College. 

Prof. Jacob H. Hollander and George 
E. Barnett of the university, both of 
whom have been prominently identified 
with practical social work, will give a 


WHERE “LITTLE WANDERERS” IN NEW ENGLAND FIND REST 


HIS new receiving home of the New England Home for Little Wander- 
ers, dedicated the past summer, will center its effort on intensive, scien- 
tific, thorough-going child study. The home receives destitute children from 
all parts of New England and places them in private families. The capacity 
of the new building, located at 161 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, is 
sixty. Its three stories are of dull, red brick with stone trimmings, designed 


in the Georgian style. 
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THK FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


N this day and age the fountain of youth is a bubble fountain, whence 
; clear, cool waters flow for use without the dingy mediation of the com- 


mon drinking cup. 
in Baltimore. 


The fountain shown here is at Clifton Park Playground 
The picture of it is from the annual report of the Baltimore 


Children’s Playground Association—a report made up almost entirely of 
pictures of children at their play, interspersed with occasional bits of terse 
information, such as for instance, the growth of playgrounds from 1897, 
when there was one, with an enrollment of 75 and an attendance of 3,400, 
to 1914, when there were 59, with 25,000 youngsters enrolled and an attend- 


ance of over 650,000. 


course on social problems, including 
poverty, unemployment, trade unionism 
and social insurance. Another new 
course will cover social psychology, and 
existing courses on the subnormal child, 
economics, education, hygiene and psy- 
chology will be more closely related than 
heretofore to the every-day needs of 
those engaged in social work. 

The Hopkins courses will be open to 
both men and women without restriction 
except as to a reasonable standard of 
previous education. A two year’s, and 
later a three year’s, graded course can 
be arranged, and a special degree is in 
contemplation. This year the field work 
will probably be handled by division 
among various social agencies, but there- 
after a central director of field work 
may be engaged. 


LLINOIS TO CONTINUE THE 
HONOR SYSTEM 


LonG AFTER asylums for the in- 
sane and other state charities are con- 
sidered non-political in their manage- 
ment and are placed under the merit 
law, penal and even reformatory insti- 
tutions remain the perquisites of politics. 
Where this is the case, however, there 
is a tendency nowadays to make such 
political appointments as do not sacrifice 
public interests or outrage public senti- 
ment. 

The selection of Michael Zimmer for 
the wardenship of the state penitentiary 
at Joliet, Ill., is held to be of this sort, 
for while strengthening the faction in 
the democratic party to which Governor 
Dunne belongs, Mr. Zimmer’s appoint- 
ment places in the wardenship a man as 
well qualified for its duties as anyone in- 
experienced in prison management 
whose appointment could have had 


political significance. He served five 
terms as alderman in the Chicago City 
Council, with the endorsement of the 
Municipal Voters League, and by his in- 
itiative the School for Crippled Children 
was added to the public schools. He has 
been sheriff of Cook County and city 
comptroller in Mayor Harrison’s last 
administration. 


His attitude towards the honor sys- 
tem recently introduced at the Joliet 
prison attracts public interest. The mur- 
der of the former warden’s wife has 
raised the question of its continuance, 
but: without reason, for no “honor pris- 
oner” is suspected of the crime, the ac- 
cused Negro being-only a “trusty” sery- 
ant in the warden’s apartments. Some 
breaches in discipline following former 
warden Allen’s leaving are also urged as 
a reason for returning to the more rigid 
discipline. 


Governor Dunne stoutly defends the 
honor system and Warden Zimmer has 
publicly announced his confidence in it 
as administered “without theatrical dis- 
play.” Although his administration is 
expected to be cautious, he will disap- 
point the hopes of his friends if he does 
not welcome the ideals and standards of 
modern penology. 


The resignation of former warden Al- 
len was tendered and accepted because 
the governor would not consent to the 
removal of his residence from the pris- 
on to Chicago. 


Governor Dunne, at the conference of 
governors, clinched his argument for the 
abolition of capital punishment with 
this contrast between his own state and 
Wisconsin, not taking into account, how- 
ever, the disadvantage in the rating suf- 
fered by Illinois because of the great 
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city’s crime-producing and criminal-at- 
tracting factors: 

“Tllinois was disgraced by 651 homi- 
cides in 1910, after a century of en- 
forcement of capital punishment; while 
in Wisconsin, where it, had been abol- 
ished, the homicides have not been much 
over 50 per cent per capita of those 
committed in Illinois. 

“Up to 1913 six states had abolished 
capital punishment and Washington fol- 
lowed in that year. The United States 


statistics of 1910 show that five of these. 


are among the twenty with the lowest 
per capita of homicides, each with a 
percentage of .08 in each 10,000 of 
population. The non-capital punish- 
ment state—Kansas—had the same per 


capita of homicides as_ Illinois and 
Maryland, both capital punishment 
states. 

“Capital punishment is wrong in 


theory and in act. Society becomes 
criminal when it seeks by violence and 
the blood of its victims to right a wrong 
committed against it by products of its 
own neglect. For this class we cannot 
conceive of execution performing any 
function. The hanging of hundreds of 
thousands of them, even the massacre of 
their young, would not decrease the 
crime that springs from the slums and 
the tenements, so long as the slums re- 
main under the tolerance of an intelli- 
gent society.” 


ARVARD COURSE ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION 


AN ADVANCE in the recognition 
given to the growing field of recreation 
is marked by new two courses of study 
offered this fall by the Division of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University. The 
courses will be given by George E. 
Johnson, formerly Director of Play- 
grounds, Pittsburgh, and for the past 
two years in charge of the course in 
play and recreation at the New York 
School of Philanthropy. Mr. Johnson 
will have the co-operation of Joseph 
Lee, president of the Playground As- 
sociation of America and author of 
Play in Education, and of Dr. Joel E. 
Goldthwait, lecturer on orthopedic sur- 
gery in the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine, Harvard. 


One of the courses, Play and Recrea- 


tion, will deal with the twofold problem 
of play as related to growth, develop- 
ment and education in childhood and 
early youth, and of recreation as related 
to the right use of leisure in youth and 
adult life. The prospectus announces 
that this course will be of interest first 
to those who are responsible for the 
education of children or the social life 
of adolescents and adults, whether in 
the capacity of executive, supervisor, 
teacher or play leader. 

The other course, Play in Education, 
will be of special interest to prospective 
or active superintendents of schools, 
principals and teachers who desire to 
make a wider application of play in 
their educational work, or to partici- 
pate in play and recreation work either 
in connection with a school system or 
with a municipal system of play and 
recreation. ‘This course will present 
the more general biological, educational, 
and social aspects of the subjects. 
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APPLIED HISTORY VOLS, I AND II 


By Horack, Patton and others. The 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 638 
pp. Price $3; by mail of THE Survey 
$3.25. 


HISTORY OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN IOWA 


By John E. Briggs. The State His- 
torical Society of Iowa. 444 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of THe Survey $2.19. 


Iowa legislators 
and other citizens 
need not suffer soci- 
ally or politically 
from lack of knowl- 
edge. The State His- 
torical Society is fur- 
nishing them a fund 

of scientific knowl- 
(25 edge and expert ad- 
vice of the highest 
order and, at the same 
time, an impressive 
example of usefulness and progressive- 
ness. This is embodied in three series 
of publications—lIowa Economic His- 
tory Series, Iowa Social History Series 
and Applied History. The two vol- 
umes of the last series are an attempt 
to harness history for service. Applied 
History is defined as the effort to solve 
the present human betterment problems 
through the application of scientific 
knowledge of history and experience, 
obtained by “impartial investigation, 
scientific interpretation, expert defini- 
tion and application of standards” by 
qualified experts. ‘ 

The same purpose and plan character- 
ize all sixteen subjects treated with 
such individual modifications as nine 
authors would present. The plan for 
each subject includes (1) a presentation 
of the history of legislation and ex- 
perience in Iowa, the contemporary ex- 
perience and efforts of other states with 
relevant foreign data, (2) expert inter- 
pretation of material, definition of stand- 
ards of regulation, legislation and ad- 
ministration, and application of these 
standards to the needs and conditions of 
the hour. The effort to present the re- 
sults of this scientific research and ex- 
pert analysis in popular language and 
form is generally successful. The con- 
ception and consummation of the plan 
reflects great credit on the superintend- 
ent and editor of the society, Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh. 

All the papers focus on some policy 
for lowa; some openly advocate, some 
lean and lead toward without open advo- 
cacy, some present alternatives without 
bias. Of the sixteen subjects, nine are 
political Three are by Frank E. 
Horack of the State University: Pri- 
mary Elections in lIowa leads up 
to a regulated, state-wide, open, direct 
primary with the short ballot and can- 
didates’ convention; Reorganization of 
State Government in lowa is most 
urgently needed in the executive 


To Harness 
History 
For Service 


for which he advocates cen- 


branch, 
tralization of authority and location 


of responsibility; he makes a_ bal- 
anced unbiased presentation of the 
pending question of Equal Suffrage in 
lowa. Henry J. Peterson of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, contributes 
Corrupt. Practices Legislation in Iowa, 
calling loudly for more comprehensive 
legislation, better definition, clearer pro- 
cedure, ampler penalty and more pre- 
vention: from the same pen comes Se- 
lection of Public Officials in Iowa, which 
focuses on the short ballot. 

O. K. Patton of the State Uni- 
versity, discusses the extension of the 
recall system; if extended, his Removal 
of Public Officials in lowa would apply 
it to all elective offices. His other pa- 
per, on Home Rule in Iowa, calls for 
clearer delimitation of state and local 
functions, suggesting the salient features 
for a home rule plan for lowa munici- 
palities. The initiative and referendum 
principle has been in vogue in the gov- 
ernmental sub-divisions of lowa for 
years; this and other historical data is 
followed by a fair resumé of the argu- 
ments pro and con by Jacob van der 
Zee, of the State Historical Society, in 
Direct Legislation in Iowa; in his other 
appearance, he is a strong champion of 
The Merit System in Iowa, as opposed to 
the old and still-existing spoils system 
of his state. 

Four of the articles are  politico- 
economic. In two papers on Road Leg- 
islation in lowa and Tax Administration 
in Iowa, John E. Brindley of the State 
College of Agriculture, shows himself 
to be an authority on subjects not easily 
moulded to popular authorship; central- 
ized administrative authority is the key 
need in each. In Urban Utilities in 
Iowa, E. H. Downey, of the University 
of Wisconsin, steers between the Scylla 
of municipal ownership and the Cha- 
rybdis of unregulated monopoly and 
charts the strait of effective state super- 
vision with general administrative au- 
thority. The same writer severely ar- 
raigns the present laws regarding 
Work-accident Indemnity in Iowa, elu- 
cidating and endorsing the lowa Em- 
ployers’ Liability Commission’s recom- 
mendations. : 

Only three papers are politico-social. 
Fred E. Haynes of the State Historical 
Society, finds his state neither good or 
bad in the matter of Child Labor in 
Iowa, but somewhat lukewarm in inter- 
est and with need of new legislation 
both by further prohibition regarding age 
and hours and by promotion of voca- 
tional schools and school attendance. 
“Honorable mention” sums the verdict 
of John L. Gillies of the University of 
Wisconsin in Poor Relief Legisla- 
tion in Iowa. A_ few legislative 
changes, however, should displace the 
present divided authority and haphazard 
efforts of untrained officials by corre- 


lated effort under full supervision of 
state experts. 

The most inclusive politico-social pa- 
per is that by John E. Briggs of the 
State Historical Society, on Social 
Legislation in Iowa, an abbreviation of 
his monograph, History of Social Legis- 
lation in Lowa in the Iowa Social His- 
tory Series. With the various official 
codes. as landmarks, Iowa’s social legis- 
lation is carefully selected, chronologic- 
ally outlined, popularly paraphrased and 
logically arranged, presenting the his- 
torical development and a general view 
of the field. The value of this work 
for the present and future lies, as the 
author avowedly purposed, in the revela- 
tion of gaps in present legislation and 
in its suggestiveness. With little open 
advocacy or direct application, he suc- 
ceeds in his purpose of pointing out and 
emphasizing the desirability of the 
trend away from the general laissez 
faire attitude and governmental non- 
interference watchword toward central- 
ized administrative authority, and, by 
marshalling features of the lowa situa- 
tion, further succeeds in pointing si- 
lently to the next steps in furthering 
that trend. 

The ninety-five pages of notes, refer- 
ences and index are indispensable and 
greatly enhance the value of the book. 
Ample notes and indexes characterize 
also the Applied History Papers. 

Throughout the three volumes under 
review, the struggle between decentral- 
ization and democracy on one hand and 
centralization and efficiency on the other 
is constantly to the fore, with, gener- 
ally, centralization consistently gaining. 
Practically all the writers are central- 
izationists in the interest of efficiency, 
but always concerned to preserve democ- 
racy as far as possible without wasteful 
decentralization. 

This composite social photograph 
shows Iowa to be a _ conservatively 
progressive state, not often pioneering, 
usually quick to test and apply, but oc- 
casionally lagging. 

The books are indispensable to Iowa 
legislators, invaluable to Iowa citizens 
and highly interesting and profitable for 
any legislators or citizens. 


CHARLES W. FLINT. 


WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD KNOW 


By Charles G. Kerley. Paul B. Hoe- 
ber. 107 pp. Price $.35; by mail of 
Tue Survey $.40. 


Into a little book 
of a hundred pages 
is condensed much 
practical information 
about the physical 
well-being of children 
up to their sixth year. 
The chapters discuss 


How to 
. Grow 
Children 


feeding, especially; 
[212] also. dentition and 
eee sudden ailments, and 
give some first-aid 
directions. A num- 


ber of formulas—the mere housekeeper 
would call them simple receipts—are 
given at the close. A valuable feature 
of this little book is the blank page at 
the left throughout, for individual anno- 
tations. : 

Dr. Kerley brings to this book, which 


he prepared for “a child’s welfare or- 
ganization,’ his fine experience as pro- 
fessor of children’s diseases at the New 
York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital. 

(Cp Sy 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO, AS A DEPENDENT 
DEFECTIVE AND DELINQUENT 


By Cuartes H. McCorp. The Mac- 
millan Company. 342 pp. Price $2; 
by mail of THE Survey $2.16. 

If a book may be 
pre-judged by the ti- 
tle, the above will be 
regarded with consid- 
erable distrust both 
by the special student 
and the intelligent 
general reader. Nor 
is the writer’s treat- 
ment of the theme 
reassuring. He ad- 
mits a pessimistic 
feeling concerning the 
future of the American Negro and 
of the country compelled to harbor 
him, but recognizes that the prob- 
lem must be faced. He’ describes 
our Civilization, in the words of. an- 
other writer, as one which unites “un- 
der one flag two strains of racial hered- 
ity, Originating in the temperate and 
torrid zones. “Before meeting here one 
had evolved a hereditary endowment, 
delicately adjusted to the highest civili- 
zation in history, the other remained in 
benighted savagery.” As we never think 
of estimating the Caucasian race apart 
from the historical and social antecedents 
which have created it, so must we meas- 
ure our hopes of the American Negro 
by the testimony or data offered in the 
jungle life of his distant forbears, “those 
conditions which molded him through 
and through long before we took him in 
hand.” We are thus left “to deal with 
a compound the proportion of whose ele- 
ments we do not know.” 

Upon this basis of the known and un- 
known, the known made up of the small- 
est and poorest available data, and keep- 
ing steadily to the backward view, the 
writer develops his thesis. 

There are many professed scientists 
and special students whose conceptions 
of science and the scientific method are 
as literal and mechanical as Mr. Mc- 
Cord’s. One recalls the cautionary words 
of Professor Royce respecting those sci- 
entists who use their science’in support 
of their persorfal prejudices. ‘‘What I 
propose to show” says the writer, “is 
that the Negro cannot adapt himself to 
our standards.” Without going into the 
question of superiority or inferiority of 
either race ,“it is necessary to recognize 
the fact that they are different.” This 
difference is first pointed out in biologi- 
cal terms of structure and function, and 
the author argues that when physical 
characteristics are so marked, psychical 
traits must be as great and ineradicable; 
are, in other words hopelessly “racial 
and inherent.” 

Mr. McCord uses the term “race” with 
mathematical certitude ,;where prominent 
experts like Boas, Wilder, Thomas and 
Park find it one of the most relative and 
fluctuating terms in our scientific vocabu- 
lary, of little absolute value. Keeping 


From Temper- 


ate and 
Torrid Zones 


this fixed and definite sense in mind, it is 
not strange that the writer believes race 
prejudice to be “mutual and as perma- 
nent as the races themselves.” 

Such are the main principles laid down 
in Mr. McCord’s book, whose discussion 
of the general theme is not, however, al- 
together unfriendly. He recognizes 
many evils in our treatment of the ex- 
slave, and the white man’s responsibility. 

The book is of readable style and 
covers a wide range of study, but the 
treatment does not convey that impres- 
sion of first-hand investigation and re- 
search imparted by works of known ex- 
perts like those we have mentioned and 
others of similar rank. 


CreL1A PARKER WOOLLEY. 


PROFITABLE VOCATIONS FOR BOYS 


By E. W. Weaver and J. Frank By- 
LER. The A. S. Barnes Company. 214 
pp. Price $1; by mail of THE Sur- 
vey $1.08. 
ae This is the second 
book in a series on 
vocations for young 


Preparation 


people urging the 

as importance of early 
Life Career || comprehending and 
establishing in the 


young person’s mind, 
what ex-President 


[2/2] Eliot of Harvard 
sose calls “the life career 
motive.’ “This calls 


for careful planning, 
and long-enduring effort. The young 
man who would win, like the wise 
general, must fix his goal in his 
own mind, take careful account 
of his equipment, plan his campaign, 
and push his advance at every oppor- 
tunity. He studies himself, surveys his 
field of opportunities, seeks some satis- 
fying employment which will permit the 
free exercise of his best powers, de- 
termines upon the acquisition of some 
skill or the accumulation of some ex- 
perience which will enable him to make 
reasonable terms with some employer, 
and land him in a position in which he 
may be the master of his own destinies.” 

The general problem of vocational 
analysis is discussed in a sane and prac- 
tical manner in the first few chapters 
under such headings as The Prelimin- 
ary Survey, A Brief Self-Examina- 
tion, Choosing an Employer, Getting 
Ahead, Scientific Management and La- 
bor Laws and Labor Contracts. 

There follow thirty-two chapters on 
the principal trades and professions, 
giving briefly but in most interesting 
and readable form, general information 
on conditions, wages, training neces- 
sary for entrance, and future opportun- 
ities in each. The final chapter of the 
book lists by occupations a number of 
special schools in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

The seeds of vocational guidance 
have long been existent in the schools, 
but they have not developed in definite 
force until recently and indeed the 
period of flerescence is still some time 
away. In only a very few schools or 
cities is the vocational counsellor an es- 
tablished agent. The increasing number 
of industrial education surveys gives in- 
dication that there will be a rapid ac- 
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cumulation of important literature, out 
of which “there will be formed ulti- 
mately some definite rules for the sci- 
entific management of the individual by 
the aid of which the prospective work- 
er may be enabled to choose wisely, pre- 
pare thoroughly and advance himself 
rapidly.” 

Meanwhile the discussions in this book 
with the use of the wide-range of ref- — 
erences which it offers, will do much 
toward aiding teachers, parents and so- 
cial workers and others interested to 
give young people who are about to 
leave school “fa general survey of the 
field of occupations, helping them to 
form a definite purpose showing them 
how to investigate questions which deal 
with the choice of a career and the best 
methods of preparation for success 
along particular lines, directing atten- 
tion to the vocational training facilities 
of the community, showing how to 
utilize them and placing before them 
an index to available vocational liter- 
ature.” : 

Atvin E. Dopp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Coton HycGirnr. By J. H. Kellogg. 
Good Health Publishing Co, 393 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of THm Survey $2.10. 

THE MIGHTY AND THE Lowty. By Katrina 
Trask. The Macmillan Co. 155 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of THm Survey $1.05, 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE War. By Edwin 
J. Clapp. Yale University Press. 360 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THr Survny $1.62. 


MoruHprs’ PENSIONS. By Edna D._ Bullock. 
The H. W. Wilson Co. 188 pp. Price $1: 
by mail of THr Survey $1.08. 

Suorr Battor. By Edna D. Bullock. The H. 
W. Wilson Co. 160 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of THn Survey $1.08. 

IMMIGRATION, By Mary Katharine Reely. 
The H. W. Wilson Co. 315 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THp Survny $1.10. 

Tur TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. By Donald Tarl 
Dunbar. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 122 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of THn Survey $1.08. 

MARRIAGH AND Divorce. By Felix Adler. D. 
Appleton & Co. 91 pp. Price $.75; by mail 
of Tun Survey $.80. 

EDUCATIONAL HyYGInNE. By L. W. Rapeer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 650 pp. Price 
$2.25; by mail of THr Survey $2.43. 

Surb Pop AND THE SaFety Scouts. 
Rutherford Bailey. 
130 pp. 
VEY $.47. 

VIOLETTH OF PERD LAcHAISB. By Anna Strun- 
sky Walling. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 198 
pp. Price $1; by mail of THr Survey $1.08. 

Tup Housp Fuy. By F. W. Fitzsimons. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 89 pp. Price $.36; by 
mail of THr Survey $.39. 

THE WorRLD CRISIS AND ITS MEANING. By 
Felix Adler. D. Appleton & Co. 233 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THr Survey $1.60. 

A History. oF BcoNoMIC DOCTRINES. By 
Charles Gide and Charles Rist. ti a 
Heath & Co. 672 pp. Price $3; by mail 
of Tun SuRveEy $3.20. 

TRADES AND Prorrssions. By George Her- 
bert Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 34 pp. 
Price $.50$ by mail of THm Survny $.53. 

ECONOMIC ORIGINS OF JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRA- 
cy. By Charles A. Beard. The Macmillan 
Co. 474 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of Tre ~ 
Survey $2.70. 

THE CULTIVATED Man, By Charles W. Eliot. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 25 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of THn Survey $.53. 

CALM YOURSELF. By George Lincoln Walton. 


By Roy 
The World Book Co. 
Price $.42; by mail of Tun Sur- 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. 46 pp. Price $.50: 
by mail of THn Survpy $.53. 
THk AMATEUR _ SPIRIT. By Bliss Perry. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. 384 pp. 


Price $.50: 
by mail of THn Survey $.53. 


SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George 
Herbert Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
41 pr. Price $.50; by mail of Tum Survey 
5 


Tun GLorY of THE IMPERFECT. 
Herbert Palmer, 
poe Price $.50; 


Tun Passport. By 
Kennerley. 3862 pp. 
of Turn SURVEY 45. 

THE MPANS AND ETHODS OF AGRICULTURAL 


By George 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 26 
by mail of Tne Survey 


Emile Voute. Mitchell 
Price $1.35; by mail 


EpucaTion, By Albert Leake. Houghton. 
Mifflin Co. 273 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
Tur Survny $2.13. 
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HE American Public Health 
/ Association has grown so large 

that it is no longer possible at 

the annual conference to cover 
all the departments with which it deals 
in general sessions. Specialization has 
had to come in with the formation of 
separate sections, all holding their meet- 
ings at the same time. In Rochester 
during the recent conference, reports 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, there must have 
been many who experienced the fami- 
liar baffled and irritated feeling that, 
even by the utmost effort, a third of the 
papers they had marked on the program 
as especially interesting could not be 
heard. 


The industrial hygiene section claimed 
her dutiful attendance, but fortunately, 
Dr. Hamilton says, there were some free 
half-days for general sessions on sub- 
jects of universal interest. One general 
session was given up to the discussion 
of public health education, the value of 
which was shown beyond possibility of 
doubt, and yet one could have wished 
for a little more criticism of present- 
day methods of publicity, warnings 
against overzeal in the use especially of 
what is as yet not absolutely proven, 
against overemphasis of the relatively 
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unimportant, against exaggeration and 
sensationalism. 


The symposium most widely reported 
in the daily press was that on the death- 
rate of the higher age groups. Two 
papers were presented by the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, showing that though 
the death-rate of babies, children, and 
young adults has fallen very decidedly, 
that for the middle-aged has risen. 


Even more interesting was a report 
presented during the same session by the 
standing committee on habit-forming 
drugs, the first report since the new 
federal law went into operation. The 
law is evidently far from perfect and 
will need strengthening in several re- 
spects, especially with regard to the con- 
trol of unscrupulous physicians. J. F. 
Chase, of the New England Watch and 
Ward Society, spoke strongly in favor 
of making the same efforts for the sup- 
pression of the drug evil as have for 
many years been made in the campaigns 
against drink and vice. He said that so 
far all efforts had been directed toward 
suppressing the sale of habit-forming 
drugs, not toward lessening the demand 
for them. 


The section on industrial hygiene 
held a good session with the sociological 
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and the vital statistics sections. Two. 
large private companies, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and the 
Life Extension Institute, presented in- 
dustrial statistics, the former on mor- 
tality rates in industrial classes, the lat- 
ter on evidences of disease in certain 
classes of industrial workers. It would 
be hard to over-estimate the importance 
of this field of study, for in this country 
we haye so little accurate data on the 
health hazards in different industries. 
Physical examination of hundreds of 
working people is by far the best method 
of determining these hazards, yet there 
is a growing opposition to such examin- 
ations when instituted by the employers 
and carried out by physicians paid by 
the employers. 

John B. Andrews undertook to ex- 
plain this opposition of the workers, 
showing how inevitably suspicion arises, 
that the employer is using this means to 
weed out not only the physically unfit 
but also the aggressive trade unionist, 
and showing also the great hardships 
which result in a country where there is. 
no sickness or invalidity insurance when 
a man still able to work is thrown on 
the scrap-heap because examination has 
revealed some physical defect. Prob- 
ably the best way to avoid the first of 
these objections is to have such exami- 
nations made by physicians in public 
health work and therefore above sus- 
picion of partisanship. 

Two admirable reports of this sort of 
work were read by Dr. J. W.Schereschew- 
sky of the United States Public Health 
Service, who told of the physical ex- 
aminations conducted among garment 
workers in New York and Dr. L. I. 
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Harris. of the Industrial Hygiene Divi- 
sion of the New York City Department 
of Health, who told of a similar study 
in two much more dangerous trades, the 
furriers’ and the hatters.’ 

At this same session Dr. Lanza of the 
Public Health Service presented a re- 
port, for which some of us have been 
waiting eagerly, on the diseases and 
health hazards of metal miners, based 
on studies in the zinc mines of Missouri. 
For some reason metal miners have 
never attracted the attention of sani- 
tarians as have coal miners, though they 
need it much more, especially since, as 
Dr. Lanza showed to be the case in 
Missouri, the mining of the metal in- 
volves exposure to large quantities of 
flint dust, which has for centuries been 
recognized as the chief cause of potters’ 
consumption. 

An excellent argument for workmen’s 
compensation laws was given in the 
paper of Dr. C. G. Farnum of the Avery 
Company of Peoria, Ill., who described 
the admirable work of this company in 
accident prevention, in finding work for 
the handicapped, and in fitting the man 
to his job by thorough physical tests. 
Dr. Farnum said that when the Lllinois 
compensation law was passed in 1912, 
an insurance company looked over the 
plant and offered to insure at a rate of 
$3.35 per hundred dollars of payroll. 
This, seeming excessive, the company 
resolved to carry its own insurance and 
to see what could be done toward les- 
sening the hazards. Dr. Farnum was 
put in charge and now three years later 
the same company offers to insure at 
$.17 per hundred dollars, with an inti- 
mation that a rate even lower may 
eventually be worked out. All of which, 
comments Dr. Hamilton, goes to show 
the educational value of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 


W AYWARD girls of sixteen are to- 
day sent to the state penitentiary 
in South Caroliria. Even first offend- 
ers there mingle with women experi- 
enced in crime. Feeble-minded of both 
sexes and all ages are allowed to pur- 
sue their unrestricted course through 
society, taking toll of the rest of the 
community in all the ways that mental 
irresponsibility can lead to. 

Neither condition will last long, if 
the spirit that prevailed at the recent 
joint session of the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction and the State 
Conference for Common Good is- any 
indication. When the governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, and speakers of both 
branches of the legislature attend every 
session of a conference on such topics, 
as occurred in Columbia, and when a 
speaker from outside the state is pressed 
to return and address the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature on the care of the 
feebleminded, as happened to Alexander 
Johnson, lecturer for the Training 
School at Vineland, N. J., there is hope 
for social progress. 

The state of South Carolina has a 
school for wayward boys. A law estab- 
lishing one for girls failed to pass at 
the legislature last year and will be 
brought forward again in January, 1916. 
So, too, with provision for the feeble- 
minded. Few southern states have such 
provision at present, exceptions being 


Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Texas and Missouri. 
The South Carolina State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has announced its in- 
tention to help in this matter, and other 
organizations have lined up aggressively 
for the campaign. 

The new Board o1 State Charities in 
South Carolina promises hope for the 
future also. This was created by this 
year’s legislature and the members were 
immediately appointed by Governor 
Manning. The secretary, Albert S. 
Johnstone, has had .experience as 
Y.M.C.A. and chamber of commerce 
secretary. 

The state hospital for the insane has 
been taken out of the hands of poli- 
ticians and put into the hands of a well- 
prepared superintendent, who has had 
experience both as physician and execu- 
tive. 


HE task—“‘attempting to improve the 

condition in home, school, community 
and institution”’—with which the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association finds 
itself confronted is no modest job. That 
the members have a good grasp of the 
situation was reversed at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the association held at 
Washington University, Seattle, recent- 
ly, writes Alice M. Loomis. 

Besides interesting reports and ex- 
haustive discussions of such subjects as 
municipal markets, nutrition and hy- 
giene and the teaching of textiles, the 
meeting made some constructive ad- 
vances in organization. A science sec- 
tion was created and plans made to en- 
courage research work in the field of 
home economics and to keep teachers in 
touch with advances made. An exten- 
sion section was organized and a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the training 
of workers in this field. 

One of the most helpful addresses 
given was by Alice Ravenhill, acting sec- 
retary of the Advisory Board of Women’s 
Institutes, British Columbia. Miss 
Ravenhill lectured widely in England in 
London University and other schools. 
Her subject was The Economics of Ef- 
ficiency. She quoted the definition of 
efficiency as “That science whose meth- 
ods enable us to avoid waste in material 
and in human effort to the general bene- 
fit of all concerned.” 

Martha Van Rensselaer, professor of 
home economics at Cornell University, 
well known as one of the first organizers 
of home study courses, was re-elected 
as president of the association. 


| fos puts a state in interesting position 

when a league of its progressive 
cities convenes for its annual session in 
a million dollar municipal auditorium. 
Such a state is California and the hand- 
some municipal building is at Oakland 
where the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the League of California Municipalities 
was held during five days in early Sep- 
tember. 

In an address on the City-Planning 
Idea, Ex-President Taft gave an inter- 
esting account of city planning in the 
Philippine Islands, and also told of the 
oe along these lines in Washington, 

William J. Locke, president of the 
Municipal Reference Bureau of Ala- 


meda, Calif., spoke on The Value of the 
New City Planning Laws. ‘Mr. Locke 
gave a synopsis of the new California 
law providing for the creation and main- 
tenance of city planning commissions, 
also of the amendment to the new map- 
filing law, which requires that all maps— 
of new tracts or subdivisions of lan¢s 
within municipalities or within three 
miles therefrom be approved by the city 
planning commission before they may be 
filed with the county recorder. 

Harold S. Buttenheim, editor of the 
American City contributed a paper ‘on 
Preparing the Public for Progress. He 
declared that the public are often asked 
to vote an indebtedness without being 
sufficiently informed regarding the 
nature of the improvement proposed, 
and advocated a thorough campaign of- 
education before submitting a proposi- 
tion to vote. Mr. Buttenheim’s paper 
was read by Roy S. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the American City Bureau. 

Other interesting addresses were on 
Street Trees, and the Municipal Water 
Supply of the City of Los Angeles, 
which was illustrated by a large model © 
of the city water works. 


VENEREAL HOSPITAL NEEDED 


To THE Epiror: In reference to the 
abstract of Dr. Kirby’s address published — 
in THE Survey for September 11 under 
the title, Syphilis the Scourge of So-— 
ciety, I would like to emphasize the ex-_ 
tremely important fact that, in the pre- 
vention of paresis, we have a second 
line of defense. 

The first one is the prevention of syph- 
ilis, but it seems to me very essential 
that the public generally should know 
that, even though syphilis has been ac- 
quired, paresis may still be prevented by 
early, continued and successful treat- 
ment of the original infection. 

Our public facilities for the treatment 
of syphilis are absurd. Many public 
hospitals in this city refuse to treat per- 
sons with syphilis unless they are able 
to pay for the salvarsan required. In the 
light of Dr. Kirby’s findings, no more 
short-sighted policy could be devised. 
There is an urgent need in this city for 
hospitals and dispensaries especially for 
the treatment of venereal disease, and I 
doubt whether the city, the state or phi- 
lanthropic individuals could make any 
expenditure in any field whatsoever 
which would bring so rich a return as 
the establishment and support of such 
institutions. Dr. Kirby mentioned the 
fact that 45 per cent of a series of 100 
children of paretics were found to be 
themselves mentally or physically defect- 
ive and that 30 per cent of them were 
actually infected with syphilis. Certainly 
the commuinty, owes something to these 
innocent victims of their parents’ faults, 
and yet, I doubt whether, if the matter 
were carefully inquired into, it would be 
found that even the children in these 
series (with which I am familiar) have 


Communications 


all, or nearly all, received efficient treat- 
ment for their disease. 

All this is a different phase of the 
subject from that which Dr. Kirby dis- 
cussed. I would like very much indeed 
to have Tur Survey make a study of 
the facilities for the treatment of syph- 
ilis in this city and publish the results. 


Tuomas W. Satmon, M.D. 
[Medical director, the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. ] 
New York. 


SECRETARY REDFIELD’S LETTER 


To THE Epitor: My attention has been 
called to the issue of THE Survey for 
August 7, 1915, and to the article therein 
entitled The Eastland Disaster by Gra- 
ham Taylor and to the editorial on page 
428, etc. [See also page 45 of this issue.] 
I shall not attempt myself to character- 
ize either, but will merely offer certain 
suggestions for your consideration. I 
take from page 430 these words: “The 
administration called for a departmental 
investigation and Secretary Redfield 
took it in hand personally.” (Page 410). 

The facts cannot have been clear to 
the writer. The inquiry mentioned is 
one especially required by the United 
States statutes. It was not “called for” 
by any one. It took place under the au- 
tomatic operation of the law without any 
call whatever. Neither the President 
nor the administration suggested or con- 
voked it. It was a regular and usual 
procedure taking place in the case of 
every accident involving loss of life or 
property or in which the conduct of li- 
censed officers is concerned. My pres- 
ence was of my own motion, without any 
one’s direction, and was merely because 
of the gravity of the occasion. 

I assume you may have seen the state- 
ment issued by the board of inquiry at 
its adjournment, but I enclose a copy 
of it, together with a note which will 
show you that it was prepared with the 
aid and approval of officers of the De- 
partment of Justice, the Naval Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Commerce. 
Among the names signed to the report is 
that of the lieutenant governor of Il- 
linois; also the chairman of the com- 
mittee on steamboat inspection service 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and two well known citi- 
zens of Chicago. 

I presume you know, though Mr. Tay- 
lor’s article does not say so, that the 
inquiry was thrown widely open, and 
that the state’s attorney, the assistant 
corporation counsel, the public adminis- 
trator, the lieutenant-governor, the con- 
gressman of the district most concerned, 
and others took a constant and an active 
part. 

Without commenting upon Mr. Tay- 
lor’s article, may I ask him, through you, 
a few questions? 1. Did he call upon 
me during the ten days I was in Chicago 
to learn any facts? 2. Did he attend. 
the hearings of the board of inquiry? 
3. Has he read the testimony taken by 
the board of inquiry? I venture to think 
had he done so his article might have 
borne a modified tenor and that certain 
omissions of fact, as well as statements 
of things which are not facts, might 
thereby have been prevented. 

It is a pity, do you not think, that one 
should print portions of letters to a de- 
partment without suggesting that a reply 


‘was made and telling its nature? 


Since 
also nothing appears in the article on 
behalf of the service which is attacked, 
does it not seem a little like the pro- 
cedure which in holy writ gave rise to 
the question, “Doth our law judge any 
man before he hear him?” 

Finally, one wonders why it was not 
thought well to print the brief statement 
with which the inquiry was opened, 
which is a matter of public record, and 
why, out of almost or quite a thousand 
pages of testimony, three brief para- 
graphs are extracted. 


May I say in conclusion that so far 
as Judge Landis administering a rebuke 
is concerned, we had a delightful con- 
ference together in which he and I 
agreed cordially, and our action was 
throughout entirely harmonious. The 
incident of which Mr. Taylor writes 
came up between the justice and myself, 
and we were in accord upon it. 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD. 
August 10, Washington, D. C. 


‘““WHAT ROCKEFELLER KNEW”’ 


To THE Epriror: I have been a sub- 
scriber to THE Survey for a good many 
years but I never felt my indebtedness 
to its editor and his associates more 
keenly than when the issue for August 
21 came to hand and I read the analysis 
of the testimony concerning John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., before the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations. 


I consider this article one of the most 
important and illuminating of all the 
good things THE Survey has done. 
There is a large and growing body of 
people in America’ who are trying to. 
make up their minds on this question 
of industrial relations, responsibility for 
social disturbances, ete. We want the 
facts and so often we are obliged to 
depend upon reports which we feel are 
biased or unfair. The situation is seri- 
ous enough without having the whole 
question fuddled and intensitied by dis- 
tortions, concealments and partisan state- 
ments. 


It gives me much pleasure to write of 
my deep appreciation of your service in 
this one instance and to acknowledge 
with gratitude my constant dependence 
upon Tue Survey for a knowledge 
and an interpretation of the events 
which come within the scope of such a 
magazine. And by the way, it is a broad 
field you are working in. THE SuRVEY 
is not narrow or technical. It is human, 
—hence, intensely interesting and help- 
ful. 

Ray F. Carter. 


[Pastor Hollywood Congregational 


Church. | 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ational Consumer’s 
League Annual Meeting 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


November 4th and 5th, 1915 


For information, apply to the 


General Secretary, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
289 Fourth Avenue, 


Room 431. New York City. 


JOTTINGS 


Baltimore, the monthly organ of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
that cit¥, has added a new section on social 
progress, the material for which will be 
supplied by John Daniels, director of the 
Social Service Corporation. 


The workmen’s compensation law which 
became operative in*Oklahoma on Septem- 
ber 1 covers “accidental personal injuries 
arising out of and in course of employment 
and such diseases or infections as may re- 
sult therefrom.” The commission is work- 
ing out a scheme of rates and fees. 


Two courses in public health are an- 
nounced by the College of Medicine of 
Syracuse University. One course is offered 
by correspondence, the final week being 
required at Syracuse; the other, given in 
residence, will include lectures, readings, 
laboratory and field work. Both are con- 
ditioned upon the registration of at least 
fifty physicians. 


Since it was appointed on August 1, the 
New York city Board of Child Welfare 
has received applications for pensions from 
1,400 widows, with 4,200 children—an aver- 
age of three to each family. Should all 
prove eligible they would make up an an- 
nual pension roll of about $550,000. The 
board has asked for an appropriation for 
the remainder of 1915 sufficient to investi- 
gate the applications, and for 1916 will seek 
a regular budget appropriation. 


Residents in Riverside Drive, New York 
city, have bridged the Hudson with their 
noses and discovered in New Jersey a mod- 
ern interstate form of the “two and seventy 
stenches” and “several stinks” which Cole- 
ridge counted at Koln on the Rhine. Chem- 
ical works along the Palisades have for 
years ertictated gases past endurance on hot 
nights, but it was not until residents of 
both sides the river entered a joint com- 
plaint that the New Jersey Department of 
Health took a smell and called a - hearing. 
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Columbia Cniversity 
inthe City of Tew Pork 


The Institute of Arts and Sciences 


A System of Popular Education 
(4:15 p.m. and 8:15 p.m., October to April) 


PROGRAM FOR 1915-1916 


Music— 
36 Concerts, Recitals, etc. 


Art and Architecture— 
34 Lectures (30 Illustrated) 


Drama and Literature— 
14 Dramatic Recitals 
40 Lectures 


Efficient Government, State 
and Labor, 14 Lectures 


Travel— 
22 Illustrated Lectures 


Science— 
19 Ledures (13 Illustrated) 


Household Arts— 
6 Lectures 


European War— 
15 Lectures 


Social Science, Philosophy and 
Economics— 
50 Lectures (approximately) 
by well-known’ Columbia pro- . 
fessors and others. General 
discussion (Forum) on Tues- 
day evenings. 


@ Program of about 250 meetings, as 
outlined above, subscribed for as a 
whole, on a membership basis of $10 
a year (enrollment fee $5.) Ticket 
transferable; admits one in afternoon 
and two in evening. Third year begins 


October 12, 1915, 8:15 p. m. 


@ If you desire to receive the An- 
nouncement Ill, giving details of the 
program, send name and address to 
The Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Columbia University. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRIVATE SECRETARY. Is there op- 
portunity in your New York office for 
well educated, intelligent woman, accurate 
stenographer, experienced in_ secretarial 
work? Address 2204 Survey. 


GRADUATE R. N. of large general hos- 
pital, executive position for last twelve 
years desires position as superintendent in 
or near Philadelphia. Address 2205, -Sur- 
VEY. 


YOUNG man, college and school of 
philanthropy graduate, several years experi- 
ence in social work, desires position. Ad- 
dress 2206 Survey. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Are You a Social 
Investigator? 
Here’s Your Opportunity 
Salary $1,080 to $1,380. 


Must be familiar with laws governing 
care and relief of needy persons and 
children; of methods, agencies and in- 
stitutions devoted to welfare service and 
charitable relief work. If you lack this 
do not apply. Subjects and weights: 
General paper 4; Training and BPxperi- 
ence 4; Oral, 2? Applications will be 
issued from and received at Room 14 00, 
Municipal Building New York City from 


October 6 to October 21 at 4p. m. 


Age limits from 21 to 50 years. 

Applications filed for this position be- 
tween September 13 and September 27 
need not be duplicated. 

Requests for application blanks by 
mail must be accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope (9% x ver) 
inches) bearing four cents in postage. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


A Training Class for Volunteers 
in Work with Girls 


CONDUCTED BY 
NELLIE M. SMITH, A. M. 
Will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings at ten o'clock at 211 West 56th 
Street, beginning November 9. 


The course will include lectures, visits, round 
table discussions. and field work. 


Fee, $10.00 for thirty sessions. 
Send for booklet to 


MISS NELLIE M. SMITH 
498 West End Avenue, New York 


ennsylvania Conference of 
Charities and Correction 
SCRANTON, PA. 
October 21, 22, 23, 1915 


ALL SOCIAL WORKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
CORDIALLY INVITED 
For further information address, Maurice Willows, 


Assistant Secretary, Local Committee, 346 Adams 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Colon Hygiene 


A New Book, fully illustrated, nearly 400 pages, by 
Dr. J, H. KELLOGG 


Superintendent Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Describes causes and results of chronic constipa- 
tion and new and successful methods of home 


treatment, Any reader of this magazine may, by 


“sending $2., secure the book for examination with 


privilege of return in two days for refund. Send 
order to—GoopD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 2610 
W. Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
FROM THE 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105 East 22d Street, New York. 
Publishers for the 
RUSSELL SAGE RO UNDATION 


and dealers in books 
SOCIAL, CIVIC and ECONOMIC. PROBLEMS 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Mr. Social Worker, 
Dear Sir: 


Are you a press agent 
f or social progress? 


You don’t catch the drift 
of this abrupt remark, do 
you? Yet it is simple. 


Are you not striving for 
public appreciation and 
support of your work ? An- 
nual and special reports, 
correspondence and _news- 


paper interviews and per- | 


sonal visits are but press 
agent work, or the adver- 
tising of social service ac- 
tivities. 

How can you play your 
part effectively in influen- 
cing the public without a 
knowledge of what social 
workers are doing not alone 
in your own town but 
throughout the land? 


Social progress must ad- 
vance along the whole line. 
An advance gained at one 
end of the trenches 1s not 
secure until the whole line: 
comes abreast. 


To get perspective, to aid 
in the general advance, you 
need The Survey, not every 
once in a while, but every 
week in the year. 


Fifty-two issues full of 
the spirit and enthusiasm of 
service in all causes will fit 
you better for your job. 


Very sincerely, 
THE SURVEY. 


